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XHIBITION of PICTURES; BRISTOL; | [OTICE to PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and | TTNIVERS 
a. srrouns eet nen mx | tome ena memaeroutcay apeuieg | UO eacheonsntr ot extuaah tanta 
BITION of PICTURES in Oil and Water Colours, by | LIVING MODELSis OPEN ce oven: Gewautel ihe eran eat treme ion of 


Artists of the Metropolis, willtake at ous 
Rooms now building as above, in Serreme Mr. 
Green will pack and forward Pictures for this Exhibi- 


tion, who can only receive Works by Artists to whom 
the Exhibition Circular may be addressed. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE. ADVANCE- 
MENT. OF SCIENCE. 
HE FIFTEENTH MEETING of the BRI- 
TISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT 
of SCIENCE will commence in Cambridge, on THURS- 
paY Morning, the 19th of JUNE, 1845. 
Joun Tayvor, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
2, Duke-street, Adelphi, London. 


T EEDS POLYTECHNIC EXHIBITION, for 
PROVIDING PUBLIC WALKS and BATHS, 








Artists and others desirous of proling & elves of 
the opportunity afforded for the éalé.of their Works by 
the approaching Exhibition at Leeds, are uested to 
communicate with Mr. JoserH Green, No. 27, Charles- 


street, Middlesex Hospital, who is appointed to collect, 
pack, forward, and return, free of expense to the lenders, 
all works contributed by residents in London; and who 
will supply prospectuses, and all other requisite infor- 
mation. Ag the Exkibition Will open @prly in'June, no 
time sho uld be lost in forwarding the works intended to 
be sent. 

HAMILTON RICHARDSON, 

THOMAS NUNNE, 

THOMAS ENGLAND, Hon. Secs. 

ROBERT POLLOCK, jun., }- 

P. HorsMAN, 

Exhibition, Music-hall, Leeds, May, 1845. 


OCIETY. for the ENCOURAGEMENT’ of 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and COMMERCE. 
His Boyal Highness PRINCE ALBERT fhe Presi- 

i 3 inten- 





dent, has been graciously pleased ‘to 
tion of presiding at the ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION 
of the SOCIETY’S REWARDS, on MONDAY, June 


2nd, at 12 o’clock. 

Members whose subscriptions are not in arrear may 
obtain their Tickets of Admission, at the Society’s 
House, up to 3lst of May inelusive, between the hours 
of nine and three, 

DISTRIBUTION DINNER. 

The Vice-Presidents, Chairmen of Committees, and 
Members, with their Friends respectively, will after- 
wards dine together at the Brunswick Tavern, Black- 
wall, at half-past five o’clock. 

Tickets, one guinea each, to be had up to the 3ist of 
May inclusive, at the Society’s House, between the hours 
of nine and three. By Order, 

FRANCIS WHISHAW, Secretary. 
Adelphi, May 7, 1845, ; 





EVON and EXETER SOCIETY! for the | 


STUDY and ENCOURAGEMENT of ART. 
PRESIDENT. 
8. T, Kekewich, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
R. Ford, Esq. J. B. Swete, Esq. 

W. Miles, Esq. G. Fursdon, Esq. 
TREASURER—W. Buckingham, Esq. 
SEORETARY—G. A. F ° 
an a ee ps ETY, con- 

ng 0 ngs. Sculpture. wings, vings, 
Architectural and other Modsts, will be OPENED in 
EXETER, at the Society’s Room, Public Baths, South- 
ernbay, early in July, 
Artists and Amateurs desirous of sending Works of 


Art for Exhibition, are r forward them, di- 
rected to the Séer , at the Pehibidon Rooms, during 
the first week in July, after which no works will 
received. The number of works to be contributed by 
each Artist or Amateur, who is not a member of the 
Society, is limited to ; 

The Rules of the Society, with the Regulations Soot 
tary dt MS, Speeare Soo ak eee eee tie 
of the Bociety te ee ig 

By request of the Committee. 
Txos, Locxe Lewis, F.R.S., Chairman, 


= 


every 

from half-past five to half-past seven o'clock. 
iiisto the aly estuntenncet iw mary mate aps the 
Royal Academy, wherein this important branch of high 
Art can be properly cultivated, ‘There will be two or 
three Vacancies for Members iwa'few days. The elec- 
tion will take place on the 9th.of June.. Artists and 


Amateurs desirous of being el may obtain the re- 
quisite information a to the ns Pa appl by le 
to the Curator at the Atelier. Se 


W. B. Sansrizip TayLor, Curator, 
May 24, 1845. 24IAMe YS} 


; Sin Gee FOll 1 
Bess ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—At a SPECIAL MEETING, of the 
Lord ALBERT D. CONYNGHAM. RCH Précliont, 
: a een teres 
esied That thi, Comaptie, bas : 
solved,—That this. ittee, ha dul = 
sidered the article headed “ ncbstonttad Masortado = 
published in the “‘ Atheneum” of May 17, is unanimous! 
of opinion that the misrepresentations contain 
therein, and the virulent spirit o ty in which it 
is written (which spirit the Committee regrets to remark 
has characterized every notice of the Association that 
has appeared in the “ Atheneum”) have placed the 
anonymous author of it ina ition in which the Com- 
mittee is content to leave satisfied that such un- 
serupulous partisanship can only injure the cause it 
professes to advocate. 
T. C, Croxer, F.S.A., M.R,LA., ) Hon. 
C. R. Smita, F.S.A., Secs. 
Office, York-street, Covent-garden. 


i 








| Sapien ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, established 1843. 
PresipENt—The Lord Albert Denison Conyngham, 
K.C.H., F.8.A. 
TREASURER—T. Joseph Pettigrew, Esq.,.F 8.9), F.§.A] 
SECRETARIES. 


Thos. Crofton Croker, Eeq:, F.8,A., Admiralty, ; 
Chas. Roach Smith, Esq., ¥.8:A., Dey ate par City. 
Just published, 28. 64., by HYG. Bob, Re the Uhted 
of the a, roa Covent-garden,; 

vo. I. of the , , 

JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH AROH OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. , 
Associates paying a guin 

asa life subscription, one $ 
number of the Journal . 


r_ ten gningas , 


‘0 

mote the objects of the Acssciation, My becoming Ascans o> 
to forward th 

hom they Wilk he Sah crests iret ge ree 


ciates or Correspondents, are 
names to the Secretaries, by whom 
mitted to the Central Committee. _ 








DUCATION AT 
(Under Sanction of 
tion.)}--LIEUT: ae ALKER, moe 42 
Military * J f : pf 
os tends, with the aid of com t masters, 
the Education of Twelve Resident, and a number 


f Daily, Pupils; in addition to a liberal 
Mathematical Course 1 —— 
portunity in wer 0; vating a 
none og rade oly literature, and music, under advan- 
fageous circumstances seldom 


ls. The attention of his 
directed to the social and moral of 
corative Arts, Pp 
and Land: > 
of Sir Uv 





jira sin 
= 


onavay,DifvoN= | Has 





Professor Latham. Candidates for the 
ae eS Se Wideh with commana thy Coteber Se are 
reques' sen — and to 
the Council, on ebeliee! uesday, Ist July next. 
Cuanies C. ATKINSON, 
May 7, 1845. 


to the Council. 
Dictama 





REGENTS-P ARK,— 

REDUCED PRICE of ADMITTANCE,—JUST 
OPENED, with a NEW and interes: EXHI. 
BIEION, “8 fan Daas he Town o + oye 
berg (formerly the ence 0: Electors Palatine o 
the nine), under the various aspects of Winter and 
Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the exterior view 














of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris, as seen at Sun- 
set and by Moo t, and which has been so universally 
admired. Both are mage Le Chevalier 
Renoux.—Open from Ten till Six. Admittance to view 
both |s.; 8, 26,,.08 heretofore. 
ANORAMA OF W. ING.—Just opened, 

at the PANORAMA ROYAL, Leicester-square, 
a VIEW of NANKING, the Ana's of the 
Celestial re, with its ted +5 $ 
compris: the Yang-tse- “River, her 
Majesty’s ships at anchor; the and 
Canals ; ts, T Josse 
Houses ; Sir Hy Sir H. 

, Lord Saltoun, and other eom- 
mi tion wi ‘ : 
three Chinese ) groups 
around.—The View of by” “is “now 
open, but‘ Baden Baden’ will s be iil 

HE 6 ‘ 
OPEN.—U + G 





ed es am Romy his Ro ene Prince Albert. — 
‘The chief, _ of attraction at this t— establish- 
theca, or Museum of Sculp- 

by Mr. William Bradwell 

fo ibition of the finest works of 
building 


Rter adealdee ttitts ke precede id London 





; the 

Sted Piean Vesta, e Arch o 
Titus, &c. ; Mont ; the Mer de Glace, and Alpine 

T tt; f a hitherto unattempted tation 

of the & ft Mountains,’ ie BE 

: by Mr. n, The ries, 

Saher tedecatind in the, erapegue tne, ref 
TAL s tebd crecked'd gobgtous Gothic Aviary. 


talactite Caverns at Ad , * The most - 
t of all the temples which Nature has built for 
r of t.” In addition to these 
celebrated 


of LONDON by 
clouds, 


panorama 
IGHT, as seen from the top of 8. Paul’s on a clear moon- 
i ie with various of of 





‘As it is im- 

re kl a Le oe et See Oe neers et of 

Cliff. Wpoy he de par aah eee view—* It is a new era in art 
De nog peers sated and curried out by Mr. W 
localities on the The ee Danson and” Mx. 




























































THE ART-UNION. 





1 . ns 


E GAMBART, JUNIN, &ND CO, 
25, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, 


HAVE PUBLISHED, DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 


THE FOLLOWING PRINTS. 





LINE ENGRAVINGS. SPAIN. 


. > ViILLa-AMIL. The Twenty-Fifth Part, — _ 
P ’ uins at Humanejos. St. Francisco of G 
PENSEROSA. Front of the Cathedral of Toledo. ry 


Painted by F. WInTERHALTER. E ved by F. Joubert. 
Prints, £1 Is. India Prints, £1 lis. 64, —" 8 Before Letters, £3 3s. India MOYEN AGE MONUMENTAL. 


Monastere du Parral, at Segovie, 


Proofs Before Letters, £4 4s. Artists’ Proofs, £6 6s. Size, 144 in. by 114 in. By Cuaputs. Part ae, put ready, to be complete in One Hundred Parts: Bagh 
3 


Part, plain, 6s.; coloured, | 


*‘REVEIL DE JESUS. 


by VALLoT, after Louris CARRACHE. 





Engraved ‘ 
PUM chore Letters, £2 88. Artists’ Proofs, £4 Us. 64. Size, Ll in. by Sin. GRACEFUL SUBJECTS: 


‘ GABRIEL.’ -€LE SERAIL.’ 


Engraved by BLANCHARD, after PAUL DELAROCHE. Six very nice subjects of Odalisques. Drawn by AuG. Bouvigg. Executed on stone. 


gra 
Prints, 12s. India Prints, 16s. Proofs Before Letters, £1 lls. 6d. India Proofs | by RerGNrer. 
oe] Before Letters, £2 2s. Artists’ Proofs, £3 3s. — Price, coloured, the set in a fine wrapper, £1 1s. 
This Ragrerees te a Companion to the celebrated ‘ Head of Christ,’ by the same 


artist, and published last year. ‘LE SELAM,’ 


Composed by Mdlle. HeLotse Letoir. Drawn by Fisnen, 





Fifth and last Part, six Plates, coloured, in a wrapper, 18s.; plain, 9s. 


M ETZ OTINT E , This interesting work is now completed in Thirty Plates, representing Costumes of 


all Countries, adapted to the Flowers they produce. 
Zach Plate, single, 3c. coloured; and Is. 6d. plain. 


‘MOISE SAUVE DES EAUX;’ ‘MOISE AU PAYS ‘LES HEROINES.’ BY GREVEDON. 
DE MADIAN.’ The Second Part of this Series contains Portraits of— 


Painted by ScHortn, Engraved by Jazer. Malle. de la Valliere. Agnes Sorel. 
Prints, £2 10s. each. Proofs, £4 4s. each. La Belle Feronniere. Diane de Poiters. 


These two biblique subjects make an excellent pair for framing. Size 32 in. by 23 in, 
*‘JUMENT DEFENDANT SON POULAIN,’ ; 
Painted by Horace Vernet. Engraved by M. Bontemrs. Scene of Childhood. Drawn by Demarson, after Madlle. Letorn, 

Plain, 6s.; coloured, 12s. Size, 15 in. by 11 in. Price, each, coloured, 5s. 





‘DON QUICHOTTE ;' ‘SANCHO PANCA.’ STU DIES 


A humorous pair of Prints, of the same style as the ‘ Esmeralda’ and ‘ Paul and 


Fach, 4s. tinted; and 6s. full coloured. The set in a wrapper, £1 4s.full coloured, 
‘PEINES D’ENFANCE; ‘L’EDUCATION D’AZOR’ 


Virginia’ Painted by Scnortn. Engraved by E. Jazer. Size, 23 in. by 18 in. No s.—ETUDES CHOISIES. BY EMILE LASALLE, 


Price, each; plain, £1.; coloured, £2. 


This study, in all worthy of the receding numbers of that series, is taken 





from the 


favourite picture of Magnus, called ‘ The Little Gardeners.’ Each study of that series, 


‘ ‘ plain, 3s.; coloured, 10s. 
LITHOGRAPHIES. JULIEN’S ETUDE AUX DEUX CRAYONS. 


‘ENGLAND ;' ‘SCOTLAND ;’ ‘ IRELAND.’ No, 50. ‘A Girlat the Well,’ after Rubio. 


Three beautiful Allegorical nee of the Three Sister. Kingdoms. | . 
Painted by Brocky. Drawn by Retonren and BRETANIER, ing, 12s. 


Each, plain, 6s,; coloured, 12s. JULTIEN’S SMALL SERIES OF HEADS. 


Plain, 3s.; coloured, 10s.; coloured with dark background to imitate an oil paint- 


‘TONY gs. 8 MARY.’ This interesting collection is now completed in 100 Prints. Each, plain, ls, 6d. ; 


oloured , 5s. 
Two very nice Portraits of Children. Painted by Vinat. Lithograped by Desmatsons. |“ '” 


Price, slightly coloured, 10s, each. Size, 18. in. by 15 in. ROUILLETS STUDIES AUX DEUX CRAYONS, 


‘APPARITION DE JESUS A MAGDALEINE,’ AFTER THE GREAT MASTERS. 


i by H. E1cuens. i t No. 1 to 8, from eminent Works of celebrated Artists. 
See ee a the acne ealer a0 © Ths Women talon te ae Price, each, 3s.; coloured, 10s. ; and with a dark background, 12s. 


This subject belongs to the same series as ‘ The Woman taken in Adultery ;’ to 
ALBUM FEROGIO. 


which it forms a suitable companion. 
Studies of Figures in Landscapes, 18 Plates, 2s. each. 


ILLLUSTRATED WORKS. 





PROJETS DE TABLEAUX. BY FEROGIO. 


GERMANY Studies of Landscapes of a masterly character. Twenty-four Plates, 3s. on. 


Capel ee te er ester of san Cetnedsib ef place. ETUDES CHOISIES. BY VALERIO. 


Front View of the Cathedral of Spires. View of Spires. 





Each Part 128. The work will have Thirty Parts. Studies of full figures, sujets de genre. . 12 Plates, the set, tinted, 186. 


To be published shortly, the Set of Seven Splendid Engravings by HoLLoway, SLANN, and Wess, after RAFFAELLE’s Cartoons, at the reduced priest 
Fourteen eas on India Paper, and Ten Guineas on Plain Paper. This work of national interest, which took forty years ing, and is of the to the 
character, both in regard to the admirable productions of the Divine Rarrar.ix and the exquisite manner in which it is tr according 
judgment of amateurs, the finest collection of Engravings ever produced. 





E. GAMBART, JUNIN, and CO. beg to inform the Public; that the above and other erous icati procured 
Book and Print Sellers of the ms and that only thro: these sources can they be obtained, A tapers chet} anasgy-rbrens 
being exclusively wholesale—supplying. tan Trade.” Private individuals, therefore, desiring to procure the above 


pleased to apply for them through their respeetive Book and tellers. 


ite, 
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| = ART-UNION PRIZE ANNODAL) 
In consequence of unexpected in the pro- 
cress of this work, arising from the great desire of the 
Proprietor to render it in all oo ert ee 
of the publiestion must be pos' ‘for a few weeks, 
The day of publication will be duly announced. ' 

R. A. Sprigg, 106, Great Russeli-street. 


Shortly will be published, in Two Parts, 
ATTERMOLE’S PORTFOLIO of ORIGI- 
NAL rn a obvious advan of 
ithotint in giving the an opportunity of pro« 
jadeg a predoe facsimite of his work, or rather the 
»wer of presenting the Pictures themselves to the pub- 
ic, has induced Mr. Cattermole to avatl himself of Mr. 
Hullmandel’s admirable and important invention on the 
present occasion. The subjects chosen for this series 
have been so selected as to display the usual characteris- 
tics of Mr. Cattermole’s Works in Figures, Architec- 
ture, and Landscape, and combinations of all these 
together. 
he uniform size of the Drawings will be 17 inches by 
12; printed on India paper, in large folio Colombier; and 
may be had either in a volume handsomely half-bound, 
or in a suitable portfolio, for the greater facility of 
framing. 





PRICE PER PART. 

Each Part, containing Ten Drawings ‘ - £4 40 
Proof Impressions, of which a few only will be 

taken ‘ 7 e - ° ° ° - 660 

A few Sets will be coloured and mounted under Mr. 
Cattermole’s immediate superintendence, 

Published by Messrs. Cattermole and Manser, 25, 
Berners-street. 


WORKS ON HORTICULTURE, 
HE FLOWER-GARDEN; containing Di- 
rections for laying out Garden-grounds ; a Calendar 
of Work to be done every Month, and copious List of 
choice Flowering Plants, with their height, colour, and 
time of Flowering, with Directions for their Cultivation, 

Coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; and 7s. 
without Plates. 

The GREENHOUSE, HOTHOUSE, and 
STOVE; with Selections of most choice Exotic Flower- 
ing Plants, and Directions for their Cultivation. By 
Cuartes M‘IntosH, C.F.C.8.H. With 18 Plates, beau- 
tifully coloured, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; without 
Plates, price 6s. 6d. 

The ORCHARD and FRUIT GARDEN; 
including Forcing Houses for all kinds of Fruit, with 
selected lists of the best varieties, with their synonyms. 
By Cuartes M‘intosu, C.F. C.S.H. With 18 Plates, 
beautifully coloured, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; 
without plates, price 6s. 6d 

EVERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER- 
GARDENER;; instructing Ladies how the"mind may be 
adorned, and their bodily health improved, by attonting 
to the Flower-Garden. By Louisa JOHNSON. Price 
2s., cloth lettered. 

“ Exactly what its title portends, and all lady flori- 
culturists should possess it.”—Naval and Military Ga- 
zette. 

_ “ This volume will be highly acceptable where there 
is a garden, much love for flowers, and small means to 
cultivate either.”—Atlas. 

_“ A cheap and pretty little manual of simple and con- 
cise directions for the management of a flower-garden.” 
—Spectator. 

On the POT-CULTURE of the VINE. By 
Joun Mearns, Curator of the Leeds Botanical Garden. 
Price 2s. cloth lettered. 

HINTS on LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
By Jaume Main, A.L.8., with Illustrations. Price 2s. 
cioth. 


HORTUS DIETETICA. An Historical and 





Botanicat Account of Edible Vegetables, with Directions 
for their Cultivation, Storing, and preparing for the 
— By James Marn, A.L.S. Price 3s. cloth let- 
ered, 





me DR. CARPENTER’S WORKS. 
_ VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and _ BO- 
TANY. Including the Structure and Organs of Plants, 
their Characters, Uses, Geographical Distribution, and 
Classification, according to the Natural System of Bo- 
tany. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S. In one 
volume fost 8vo., price 10s., cloth lettered, 

M ECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, HORO- 
LOGY, and ASTRONOMY; being an Exposition of 
the Properties of Matter, Instruments for Measuring 
Time, and a Deseription of the Heavenly Bodies: By 
be B. CaRPENTER, M.D., F.R.S. In one volume post 
vo., price 9s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, including a com- 
prehensive Sketch of the principal Forms of Animal 
Structure. By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S. With 
Several hundred Engravings on Copper and Wood, drawn 
under the direction of M. MILNE Epwarps, for his 
Cours Elementaire de Physiologie.” In one volume 
Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d_ cloth lettered. 
P ZOOLOGY and INSTINCT in ANIMALS. 

>ystematic View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, 
and Uses of the Principal Families of the Animal King- 
ja the an Forms of Fossil Remains. By W. B. 
7 ENTER, M.D., F.R.S. ° 
price One Gitinea.” F.R.8. In two volumes post 8vo., 


London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Pater« 


hoster-row, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 
Giving Detailed and Precise Information respecting 


STEAMERS, PASSPORTS, MONEYS, 
GUIDES, AND SERVANTS; 


wits 
DIRBOTIONS POR TRAVELLERS, AND HINTS For Tours, 





(The Following are Now Ready.) 
1 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK ; 


Being Conversations in ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH 
and ITaLian; with ~ S* oata and Tanune : 
of Corns. 


18mo., 4s. 6d. 
Il. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY AND 
THE RHINE. 


HOLLAND, BELGIUM, AND PRUSSIA. 
Map. Post 8vo., 12s. 
Ill. 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. 


BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, STY- 
RIA, AUSTRIAN AND BAVARIAN 
ALPS, AND THE DANUBE. 

Map. Post 8vo., 10s. 


Iv. 
HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND. 
THE ALPS OF SAVOY, AND PIEDMONT. 
Map. Post 8vo., 10s. 
v. 
HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE 
PYRENEES. 

NORMANDY, BRITTANY, THE RIVERS 
LOIRE, SEINE, RHONE, AND GA- 
RONNE; THE FRENCH ALPS, 
DAUPHINE, AND PROVENCE. 

Maps. Post 8vo., 12s, 

VI. 

HANDBOOK FOR MALTA AND THE EAST. 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS, GREECE, TUR- 
KEY, ASIA MINOR, AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Maps. Post 8vo., 15s. 

Vil. 

HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT AND THEBES: 


WITH THE OVERLAND PASSAGE TO 
INDIA, &e. 
Map and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo., 42s. 


VIII. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY AND 
FLORENCE. 


SARDINIA, GENOA, THE RIVIERA, 
LOMBARDY, AND TUSCANY. 
Map. Post 8vo., 12s. 


Ix. 


HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. 
THE PAPAL STATES, AND CITIES OF 
ETRURIA. 


Map. Post 8vo., 15s. 


x 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING—ITALY. 


A Gurpe to the Soneots of Art, and CoLtections of 
PAINTINGS. Post 8vo., 12s. 


xI. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH EUROPE: 
DENMARK, Ew AS SWEDEN, AND 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo., 12s. 
XII. 
HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN: 
ANDALUSIA, GRANADA; CATALONTA,. 
MADRID, &e 


Maps. Port Oro. (Iardeun:) 





JOHN MURRAY, Albvemarle-ctreet. . 


Now published, 7s. 6d., in Im Quarto, 

PeEsceienio of the CHAPEL of the 
ANNUNZIATA DELL" ARENA; or Giotto’s 

Chapel, in Padua. By Mrs. Catcorr, Illustrated 
with Twelve Drawings, by the late Sir Avaustus 
OAD This k rivatel; ted for the 

-B. work was priva’ r Author 
in 1839, and is now offered prog A ys 

Charles Dolman, 61, New Bond-street, London, 


GUIDE TO PICTURE COLLECTORS. 
Just published, in ocatvo, with Four Lithographic 


Engravings, 12s., 
TREATISE on the KNOWLEDGE 
NECESSARY to AMATEURS of PICTURES. 
Translated and abridged from the French of M. FRANCIs 
XAVIER De Burtin, First yer Member of the 
Royal Academy of Brussels in the Class of Sciences, &c. 
By Ropert Wuire, Esq. 
London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A.and C. Black, 


HAYDON’S LECTURES ON PAINTING. 
Just published, 8vo., illustrated with Designs drawn on 
wood by Mr, a 128., 
ECTURES on PAINTING and DESIGN, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, London; the 
London Institution, the University of Oxford, &e. By 
B. R. Haypon, Historical Painter. 

“We commend Mr, Hayden's volume to all who take 
an interest in the subject of his lectures, with the assur- 
ance that his work will well repay a careful study of it.” 
—Quarterly Review. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 
Just published, royal 4to., 52s. 6d. cloth, 
R. PETRIE’S GREAT WORK on the 
ROUND TOWERS and EARLY ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE of IRELAND; ex- 
pute the Origin and Uses of the Towers and other 
haracteristic Buildings with which they are associated, 
Beautifully printed in royal 4to., with upwards of 250 
Illustrations, engraved on wood, from drawings by Mr, 
Perarie. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith. London: Longman and 
Co, Andall respectable Booksellers. 


In large folio, same size as “‘ Roberts’s Holy Land,” 
IEWS ILLUSTRATING THE 
TOPOGRAPHY of ANCIENT and MODERN 
JERUSALEM; drawn up from original materials col- 
lected on the spot, by W. H. Barrett, Lith hed 
by J. C. Bounng; accompanied by Maps and 4 Descrip- 
tive Key. Price l5s. 

“ Although many views have recently been published 
of Jerusalem and the vicinity of it, and some of them 
are of a very high order of Art, this publication will nei- 
ther be considered uncalled for, nor will it suffer much 
in a comparison of excellence with most of them. The 
title- has on it a view of the ancient bridge remark- 
ably well drawn, The views of the ancient and modern 
city, with the expanse of the adjacent country, the hills 
oot valleys, and the extreme distances, are very superior 
pictures, and, from the manner in which the artist has 
treated the subject, convey an accurate and, at the same 
time, magnificent idea of the whole locale ted, 
The figures are well introduced, and relieve the scenery 
of the landscape. The letterpress, explanatory of the 
plates, is brief, but written th care; the object, viz., 
to give at a glance a complete idea of modern Jerusalem, 

, 80 far as sible, of the ancient city also, as it 
existed before the siege by Titus, seems to have been 
obtained,”—Times. 

“This publication requires a more extended notice 
than our will admit. A more t elegant work 
was never issued, nor one that will afford greater plea- 
sure to the Biblical reader.”—Ant-UNI0N, 











II. 
Medium 8vo., in arabesque binding, price 10s. 6d., 

WALKS ABOUT the CITY and ENVIRONS 
of JERUSALEM. By W. i Bameme, ray 
by Nine Engravi on Steel, by CousEN, . 
ons Snaunsans >. Map; and nearly Forty superior 
Woodcuts. 

The ol t of this work is to give a correct idea of the 
present p20 of this memorable city, from personal ob- 
servation.. The ‘* Walks ” embrace the principal objects 
of interest; many of which have been drawn nor 
described in any previous publication; and the Ancient 
City is illus in 2 a wg a bef 

besieged b tus, wh up f 
- ilaoses aa the best authorities, and beau. 
tifully prin’ in the tinted style by the new patent 


preci xtracts taken from a few of the periodicals :—~ 


most feelingly executed.”—Church of England y 
wMr. Bartlett’ descriptions are distinet and lively, 
Oe scart at bis are clear and his 
illustrations 


in  seapatine volume, what 
os st Jenene. 
on: Virtue, Ivy-lane. 
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THE CORREGGIO FRESCORS, 
AT PARMA; 
THE pa ene TOSCHI; 
HER MAJESTY ere OF PARMA; 


_ 
AND PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY 


Under the Patronage of 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


AND 


THE MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION FOR THE PROMOTION 
AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE ARTS; 


BY 


MESSRS. PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and CO., 14, PALL-MALL EAST ; 
PUBLISHERS TO HER MAJESTY. 





Time, and changes in human affairs often more destructive than tinje, having 
caused such serious injuries tothe Freseoes of Correggio, as to threatemat an early 
date their irreparable and complete destruction, her Majesty the Duchess of Parma 
has expressed a desire to remedy in some measure this progressive decay, ee 
that there should be preserved for ever, as far as —_— a just idea of the magni- 
ficent, poetical, and most graceful compositions of one of the greatest geniuses who 
have ever done honour to the Fine Arts. For this purpose her re ye! gave a com- 
mission to Paolo Toschi for the execution of accurate drawings of all the Frescoes of 
ype which are at Parma, and which are indeed the only Frescoes existing in 
the world by that master. At the same time her Majesty directed that some 4 ar- 
migiano, which, being equally damaged, threaten to become very soon unintelligible 
to the most expert artists, should be copied in the same manner. In consequence of 
this order, Paolo Toschi, aided by his school and Professor Callegari, has produced 
drawings in water colours, of dimensions sufficient to express not only the composi- 
tion, but the character of the forms, and the effect of the wonderful chiaroscuro. 

Engravings on copper of all these designs have been already begun in the school of 
Paolo Toschi, under whose immediate direction the undertaking will be completed in 
the shortest time consistent with its due execution,—it is not, perhaps, presumptuous 
to pers that ~ of the vastest and most magnificent works of engraving ever wo 
wil be the result. 


The designs prepared for engraving are as follows :— 


The subject of the Cupola of the Cathedral is ‘ The Assumption of the Virgin.’ The 
painter has imagined that the octagon form, from which the cupola rises, embraces 
the space of earth in which was the sepulchre of the Madonna; for this purpose upon 


the octagon itself, from whence the great vault springs, runs a balustrade, and upon 
that isa candelabrum at each of the eight angles, with a number of ~ + between, 
Ss. 

of the balustrade, and also on the base of the cupola, stand the Apostles disposed around, 
looking upwards with astonishment, as if dazzled by the great light of the Celestial 
angel Gabriel descends to meet her, and the different hierar of the blessed circle 
around him. In order to avoid converging lines, which are seen in engravings of cu- 
stood, the cupola has been divided into six large drawings. Four for the Apostles and 
the balustrade, and two for the Gory ond the background. The designs are divided 
part of the cupola, which corresponds with the princi roup of the same, may be 
pleaced beneath, and thus the principal and most — + part of the whole com sition 
ended. 
In the four arches under the cupola are represented the four protectors of the city of 

Parma—St, H , St. Bernard, St. John the Baptist, and St, “he ~ 
ues of the Saint, and with the em- 

and ornaments o: dignity. 

In the Cupola of the Church of St. John is represented a Vision of that Saint. He, 
companions in Heaven, who form a circle around their Master resplendent in all His 
glory. The Saint is alone upon the earth, and is depicted below all the others at the 

is arms leaning on a book, 

which is supported before him by an le, and with his face turned to the centre of 

by a number of boys, of whom the very clouds are full. The subject of this grand com- 

has been divided in the following manner :—One , ab ob is oceupied by 

lestial abode ; and this forms the principal group upon which the whole composition 

drawing represents the Sodeer with a background of numberless 

y which the cupola is represents an E list, with a 

Doctor of the Church, viz., St. John with St. Augustine ; St. Matthew with St. Jerome; 

tudes upon clouds, supported by graceful children. In the same Church is also 

painted on a lunette over a small lateral door, St. John, in youth, in the act of writing 

Dy wy by in the Convent of St. Paul represents a Grotto 

the level of the ground, covered with a roof of verdure and vine 

of the . From each of these ovals n 

are seen peeping in and out as they pass around the grotto. The composition is varied 
plements of the chase. Under these ns are as many niches, con 
small statues, and below, round the it, runs an elegant frieze. 


engaged in lighting the wax tapers or burning incense and odoriferous herbs. In front 
Host, who transport the Virgin, and above, Heaven appears mom receive her, The 
polas, and also that this magnificent and sublime oomposition may be better under- 
In such a manner that, if desired, the two of the Glory may be united, and also that 
can be at once under the eye, and so the other parts be perfectly com 
homas; each occupies 
an arch, . symbolical of the v 
blems 
in extreme old and the last surviving Apostle, beholds in a moment of ecstasy his 
extreme edge of the cupola, He kneels upon a rock, hi 
the cupola, where stands the Saviour. ‘The Apostles are foe around and supported 
t. John and the three Apostles, earnestly looking down upon him from their ce- 
Four others —oe 
s. Four depict the groups of the Apostles. Each of 
sustained, 
St. Mark with St. G ; St. Luke with St. Ambrose: all seated in various atti- 
under Divine inspiration ; and of this also a separate drawing has been made. 
Correggio 
foliage, having within sixteen oval apertures corresponding in number with the es 
idtecpesed belo sections vaulted roof. 
in each of the ovals, They bear symbols or attributes of the Goddess, and 
medallio 
with the beneath it, is the subject of a drawing. In one part of the 


demolished 
of the Academy. T 
was given to the church of the same name, 
tine, it is stilt. preserved over a small altar; it 
castle, now demolished. These three F 

There are four most beautiful Frescoes by 

owe . which — * $2. ee . 
e painter represented—l. ‘ artyrdom 

Horseback; 3. ‘St. Lucia and St. Apollonia;’ 

Deacons.’ These four pictures will form four 

So co le a number of subjects, all of 
style which it is intended to e in the 
sublime pietures known er by prints, to 
plates, are the chief reasons which prevent the 

ing subjected to the custom of publishing it in numbers of 
Faruiglins alone, den, be edapted to euch a seethon ef peat 

i ne, can pted to such a of publication; and 
therefore, be published in six numbers of four prints in a with ex; —- 
press, and with a ‘Portrait of her re a the Duchess of Parma, 
most grateful duty to dedicate the whole work. This portait will be 
Paolo Toschi. 

The number of these prints will amount to 24, two others being added to show the 
original and beautiful Friezes under each of the two Cupolas, the one com 
on flowers, the other with the emblems alone of the four E ists, 
ternated. The descriptive letterpress will be written by Pietro Giordani. 
prints will come out alternately with the numbers, and it will form a 
shall auceéed each other in such order as to complete the subject, or 
comnexion. By such a mode, should the continuation of the work 
se@én cause be unfortunately interrupted, the subscribers will still 
elaborate engravings, forming a work by themselves, and to which 
original compo:;itions will ensure a real value. Such an advan 

account, when it is considered that these admirable paintings, already devoted 
certain destruction, are very little known, and that the rude engravings hitherto 
made are unable to give the most distant idea of them. It is thought that, to 
plete so great and serious a work, a period of several years will be required. 


The undertaking will be divided into Three Series, and will contain Forty-eight 
Engravings, viz. :— 


10—Rendering the Cupola of the Cathedral. 
14—The Cupola of St. John, with the three other Frescoes by Correggio. 
24—Church of St, Paul and Chamber of St. Paul. 


Subscribers will be allowed the option of discontinuing their Subscription at the 
termination of the First Series, viz., the Cupola of the Cathedral. 


The Engravings will appear in the following order, viz. — 
lst. The Cupola of the Dome > dh. | Bie 
2nd. ‘The Cupola of St. Giovanni, the Lunette of the same, 
and the three other Frescoes by Cofreggio _. . haw 
3rd. The Chamber of St. Paul, and Fres¢oes by Parmigiano. 24 ,, 


Thirty Artists’ Proofs will be taken before alt letters, and 12) Proofs. To this 
number the Proofs will be strictly limit ed. 


The plates will be printed in the Cavalier Toschi’s Printing-office, under his own 
iaenollate direction, and no impression will be issued unless it be ina perfect state. 


Tue SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS AS FOLLOWS -— 


First Series—The Ten Prints composing the Cupola of the Cathedral, 
j nna a r} b ib 
1 The remains a Gos of OS ee ee 
2, The Balustrade } a+ £4 4s.each . . ~~ 1616 0 
4, The Arches, at £3 13s. 6d. each “ M14 0 


33 
29 
£4 12 6 £8050 


Second Series—The Fourteen Prints composing the Cupola of St. Giovanni and the 
three other Frescoes by Correggio. 


: 
= 
i 


acooscooo® 


1, Group of St. John P . . e 
1, The Saviour in ve | . ° : 
ies, at £2 2s. each 


4, Groups of the Apos 
4, The Arches, at £3 3s. each ° 
1, St. John, lunette ° ° 
1, The Annunciation ° ° P . . 
1, La Madonna della Scala. é ' ° 
1, The Madonna Crowned . 


— 
roe eo 


ee 
to CAD Wee 
emowkans” 
enwSeaens” 
ecocoscoo™ 


— 
a 


— ee 
£u 6 6 £018 0 


the 
Third Series—The Twenty-four Prints composing the Chamber of St. Paul, and 
Frescoes by Parmigiano. Priats. Proofs. 


2, Frescoes by Parmigiano . 
I’ The Diana, by Correggio esd £5¢ 
: e Viana, mreggio « - 

1, Groupe of Boys. at lis.each 1800 99 
1, Spaccato ° . 


2) Friezes of the Cupola © 
For the Thirty Artist’s Proofs the price is fixed at three times that of the Print 


PAUL and 
Published in England, and Subseribers’ Names received, by Messrs. and 
DOMINIC COLNAGHI and CO., 14, Pall-mall East, Publishers to her Majesty 





the Royal Family. 
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THE ART-UNION. 


LONDON, JUNE 1, 1845. 


HEAD-COVERINGS IN ENGLAND. 
By F. W. FArrHo1t, F.S.A. 





Havine in a former series of notes considered 
the various forms of coverings for the feet used in 
this country, Jet us now “ soar a higher flight,” 
and, ascending upwards, consider the clothing 
for the “ other extreme” of the “ human form 
divine,” and the many modifications of its neces- 
sary coverings, as exhibited in the various monu- 
ments of the pencil or pen left to us, the genuine 
products of these ancient times, 

The Anglo-Saxon head-coverings were very 
simple, and in some instances were evidently 
copied from a classic source. This is strikingly 
visible in the head here selected from a manu- 
script of the eleventh century preserved in the 
Cottonian Library, marked Claudius, B. 4. It 





is perfectly Phrygian in its shape, and, for the 
convenience of the parallel, a head of Paris in 
the Phrygian cap has been copied from Hope’s 
“ Costume of the Ancients,” and placed beside it. 
In the ArTt-UnroN for October, 1842, I have 
noticed this fact, and given specimens of hats and 
helmets, which illustrate very fully the varieties 
of head-covering then in use. The difference of 
form between the helmet and the hat of these times 
was very slight, and it is frequently difficult to 
distinguish them. Strutt considers the conical 
cap to have been a species of helmet, but he says 
of that just described and figured,—“ The cap 
most commonly worn by the Saxons bears no 
distant resemblance to the ancient Phrygian 
bonnet. With the lower class of people it has 
the appearance of roughness behind, and probably 
was composed of the skin of some animal dressed 
with the hair upon the hide, and the shaggy 
part turned outward. When the man of quality 
used this covering, it was usually enriched with 
some species of ornament.” 

The same author tells us that “ the Anglo- 
Saxon ladies were much less capricious with 
respect to the fashion of their garments than 
the men.” Their head-dress was of remarkable 
timplicity. It consisted of a long veil or cover- 
chief, which enveloped the head entirely, reposing 
on the shoulder in ample folds, and it was some- 
times large enough to reach down to the waist 
like a mantle; but such very capacious head- 
coverings, partaking of the character of hood and 
cloak in one, were generally, if not exclusively, 
worn upon a journey, as a protection against cold 
and weather. The general form of this article of 
dress may be seen in the head here given, copied 





from Elfrie’s Pentateuch ; us, B, 4 (Cot- 

tonian MS.), and it shows the 

gold circlet or head-band 

worn by ladies of the higher 

class, the only ornament vi- 

sible on their otherwise sim- 

ply decorated heads. Such 

was the plain form of an ar« 

mM ticle of attire considered by 

~~ Stratt as an indispensable 

part of the dress appropriated 

to Anglo-Saxon ladies, and such they continued 

to wear until the termination of the Saxon do- 

minion in this country. The fashion continued 

with the Danish women, who remarkably re- 

sembled the Saxon ones in the simplicity and 

shape of their attire. Queen Alfgyve, the wife 

of Canute, is depicted in the manuscript register 

of Hyde Abbey in a dress and with a hood or 
coverchief exactly of the form last described. 

The Norman ladies wore a head-eovering also 
similar, so that the caprices of fashion seem to 
have been far less charming to that sex than they 
have since become. Two specimens are here 





given of their coverchief, which show the man- 
ner in which the taste of the fair wearer allowed 
it to be disposed. In one instance it is worn in 
very simple style, crossing the forehead and 
falling on the shoulders at each side. In the 
other instance it is wound round the head in a 
more fanciful manner, one end flowing loosely and 
being permitted to fall in a graceful fold from one 
side of the head, showing, in some instances, con- 
siderable taste and simple elegance in its disposal. 
Both the examples here given are copied from the 
Cottonian MS. (Nero, C. 4), executed in the 
eleventh century. The first figure in the original 
is meant for the Virgin Mary, who, as usual, is 
dressed in the full costume of a lady of that era. 

Of the hats and caps worn by men at this time 
many examples are given in the second series of 
my ‘Notes on Costume” (Art-Unton, Nov., 
1842). The Phrygian-shaped cap still remained 
in use, but a round flat-brimmed hat also made 
its appearance, as well as a low and a pointed 
cap, of all of which engravings may there be seen. 
An additional example is here given from the 
very curious M8. of Florence of 
Worcester, in which is depicted 
the remarkable visions of King 
Henry I. This hat or cap ap- 
pears to be reticulated, as if 
woven with cloth of various 
colours, in stripes, crossed at 
right angles, having a band 
enriched with studs round the 
forehead. 

* Hoods are a most ancient covering for the 
head,” says Mr. Pugin, in his recently published 
Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornamert and Cos- 
tume, “ and far more elegant and useful than 
the more modern fashion of hats, which present @ 
useless elevation, and leave the neck and ears 
completely exposed.” To the hat of modern 
times this is very applicable, for anything more 
inconvenient, ugly, and ble, never was 
invented; yet so much are we accustomed to yield 
to habit and fashion, that no change is attempted 
in these march-of-intellect day, by way of im- 
proving what all allow to be bad, and ail feel to 
be uncomfortable. The hat is, however, far from 
a modern invention. The Greek petasus may at 
once ve cited as a proof of its antiquity, but no 
proof or picture can be given to show that the 
ancients, or the people who lived in what our 








her ladadosc us to call “the dark ages,’ 

and annoyed themselves as we 

in our Hy one wisdom do now. The hat fitted 

the head ly and warmly, was not liable to be 

carried away by every breez, took no unnatural 

shape, and its brim was intended as a shield for 

the eyes from dast or heat, or the glaring effects 

of the oe A Pegs ty of the twelfth century, 

preserved in i at Cambridge,— 

“A Bestiarium,” or ttletory’ of Animals,—fur- 

nishes us with the two examples of hats here 

engraved. They are very similar to each other ; 

the only variety being in the few ornamento! 

lines upon them. The antique was quite 

similar to this in shape, 

and the preservation of 

this convenient form in- 

tact for so long a period 

says much for the sense 

*“ of the heads it covered, 

who did not allow a blind 

love of novelty to inter- 

fere with what should ever be an article of strict 
convenience and comfort. 

This kind of hat continued in use until the 
reign of Edward I., if not later. In the “ Notes ov 
Costume” during that reign, aiready printed in th: 
ART-UNION, a specimen of such a hat is given. 
with other head-cuverings of the period, It stil! 
further resembles the antique petasus in bein. 
secured round the neck by 4 string, allowing i: 
to be thrown on the back when not in use. 1 
was worn over the hood frequently, and adopter 
by rich and poor. The one engraved at the por- 
tion of this journal alluded to, may be consider: 
as belonging to the latter; but here is one «' 
a richer kind upon a nobler person, who als 
wears a close cap upon his head; the hat, whoe 
brim has a down- 
ward slope, as i! 
to shade the eyes. 
hangs loosely by : 
silken cord secure: 
at the breast by be 
ing drawn throu! 
a ring, which allow: 
it to be elevated « 
lowered at pleasur: 
The original wo 
pictared at the clo» 

, of the twelfth cen. 
tury on the wall of the Painted Chamber »' 
Westminster, and has been published in th 
“ Vetusta Monumenta” of the Society of Anti 
quaries. 

Hoods may justly be considered as the abidin. 
head-dress of the majority, high and low, aw 
their shape and form so convenient, that hats we: 
considered as superfiuities, and Hy at thi 
time worn as an extra article of clothing for t) 
head in bad weather, or on occasions of travellin, 
The hood of this period is so commonly depicte: 
that no doubt of its form or appearance ne: 
exist. Two examples are here selected from u: 
illaminated miseal of the fourteenth century, pre 
served in the library of Trinity College, Can 
bridge. The form of the hood, when placed upe 
the head, may be seen in our figure, with th 


lg (L » 
“ 


hanging tippet behind, It fitted the head vers 
closely, the aperture for the face closing round 1). 
chin and forehead in a very snug wey. The sha; 
presented by the same kind of hood when off th 
head may be seen in the other figure, who in tl. 
original is ted as chasing a butterfly . 
which the artist, in his ere of relative pr: - 
portion, bas made as es @ crow, am 
endeavouring to strike it down with the hoo: 
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BNGRAVED BY 
THE CHEVALIER TOSCHI; ap 
given to the church of the same 


TED tine, it is stil preserved over a small altar; it 
BEpsos nee athe. now a _— oe iy a> will form 
ere are four most beau! rescoes by 
HER MAJESTY THE DUCHESS OF PARMA; Monati Cassinesi, which are seenon the corbels of 
The painter has represented—1l. ‘The Martyrdom of 
orseback;’ 3. ‘St. Lucia and St. Apollonia;’ and 
AND PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY Deacons.’ These four pictures will form four 
So considerable a number of subjects, all of 
Under the Patronage of style which it is intended to preserve in the engraving. and 
T sublime Lag: ye seowe ogee b petate, ta ber pe! pe ; 
Al are ief reasons which prevent the. publication o: 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE BER 4 ing subjected to the custom of publishing it in numbers o 
ND determined periods, The Chamber in the Convent of St. Paul, 
a i a oa adapted A | a an publication 
me therefore, be i in six numbers of four prints in each, with 
THE MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION FOR THE PROMOTION press, and or a ‘Portrait of her Majesty the Duchess of Parma! 
AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE ARTS; cen) eS od to dedicate the whole work. This portait will 
The number of these prints will amount to 24, two others being added to show 
BY original and beautiful my et se a the ve 4 the one composed 
‘ flowers, the other wi e emblems ne 0 our E 
MESSRS, PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and CO., 14, PALL-MALL EAST; | frnated. ‘The descriptive letterpress will be written by Pietro G rdaai, "The lege 
PUBLISHERS TO HER MAJESTY. prints will come out alternately with the numbers, and it will form a rule that 
. shall suecéed each other in such order as to complete the subject, or 
connexion. By such a mode, should the continuation of the work by 
se@n cause be unfortunately interrupted, the subscribers will still possess a 
-' elaborate engravings, forming a work by themselves, Rae s which at all 
Time, and changes in human affairs often more destructive than time, having original a — eS ae : insivable-paiatiness : = eady devoted 
caused such serious injuries tothe Freseoes of Co o, a8 to threatemat an early ostinin Aestenction. are very little known, and that the rude engravings hitherto 
ae their vee ay ae arog complete destruction, ~ 4 ajesty the er ~ — made are unable to give the most distant idea of them. It is thought that, to com- 
as expressed a desire to rem in some measure this progressive decay, by directing : ; . : 
that there should be preserved for ever, as far as — . just idea of the ~~“ plete so great and serious a work, a period of several years will be req 
ficent, tical, and most graceful compositions of one of the atest geniuses who ‘ . ‘ 28 , . 
have coe dane honour to the Fine Arts. For this purpose her" Majesty g gave a com- Pe cb nme y Boge be divided date Thnee Gasies, and-0ll soneinaaes 
mission to Paolo Toschi for the execution of accurate drawings of all the Frescoes of —_* 
Correggio which are at Parma, and which are indeed the only Frescoes existing in 10—Rendering the Cupola of the Cathedral. 
the world by that master. At the same time her Majesty directed that some by Par- 14—The Cupola of St. Jobn, with the three other Frescoes by Correggio. 
migiano, which, being equally damaged, threaten to become very soon unintelligible 24—Church of St. Paul and Chamber of St. Paul. 
to the most expert artists, should be copied in the same manner, In consequence of 
this order, Paolo Toschi, aided by his school and Professor Callegari, has produced Subscribers will be allowed the option of discontinuing their Subscription at the 
drawings in water colours, of dimensions sufficient to express not only the composi< | termination of the First Series, viz., the Cupola of the Cathedral. 
tion, but Se character of me forms, and the effect of the wonderful aera ie 
Engravings on copper o these designs have been already begun in the school o ngravi ill appear in the following order, viz. :— 
Paolo Toschi, under whose immediate direction the undertaking will be completed in wads np alle, po 7 , 
the shortest time consistent with its due exeeution,—it is not, perhaps, presumptuous Ist. The Cupola ofthe Dome __ 0 Prints. 
14 nw 


to assert that one of the vastest and most magnificent works of engraving ever known 2nd. The Cupola of St. Giovanni, the Lunette - the same, 
. by Parmigiano , 24 
The designs prepared for engraving are as follows :— a. Te <6 eS ” a 


will be the result. and the three other Frescoes by C 

The subject of the Cupola of the Cathedral is ‘The Assumption of the Virgin.’ The | Thirty Artists’ Proofs will be taken before all letters, and 12) Proofs. To this 
painter hes trnagined iat the octagon form, from which the cupola rises, embraces | number the Proofs will be strictly limit ed. 
the space of earth in which was the sepulchre of the Madonna; for this purpose upon , . . : + enti 
the octagon itself, from whence the goat vault springs, runs a balustrade, and aon ,_ The plates will be poe pod nee brag | be iasued Printing tee ee 
that isa candelabrum at each of the eight angles, with a number of boys between, immediate direction, and no impression w 
engaged in lighting the wax tapers or burning incense and odoriferous herbs. In front é 
os the ppt ne Spe on the base of the cupola, stand the Apostles disposed around, Tue SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS AS FOLLOWS :— 

king upwards wit tonis! t, as if dazzled by the at light of the Celestial ; A thedral 

Host, who transport the Virgin, and above, Heaven depeuns te = receive her, The First Series—The Ten Prints composing the Cupola of the Ca’ 
angel Gabriel descends to meet her, and the different hierarchies of the blessed circle Prints. Proofs. 
around rime ye Pig —_ convenes lines, which are seen in engravings of cu- £3.4 d, 
polas, this magnificent and sublime oompositio be better under- : 
stood, the cupola has been divided into six largedrawings. Four for the Apostles and 1, Representing Half the Glory of the Madonna. 21f 
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the balustrade, and two for the Glory and the background. The d are divided 1. one —* helt . . ' 
im such a masner that, if desired, the two of the Glory may be united, and also that 3, The Balustrade } st £4 4e,each . . « 1616.0 
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arma—S' , St. Bernard, St. John the tist, and St, Thomas; each occupies * A vanni 
an arch, a by » symbolical of the virtues of the Saint, and with the ‘o- Second Series—The Fourteen Prints composing the Cupola of St. Gio = 
blems and ornaments of his dignity. three other Frescoes by Correggio. 

In the Cupola of the Church of St. John is represented a Vision of that Saint. He, 
in extreme old and the last surviving Apostle, beholds in a moment of ecstasy his 
companions in Heaven, who form a circle around their Master resplendent in all His 1. Group of St. John P 
glory. The Saint is alone upon the earth, and is depicted below all the others at the o” She denies ts Ute eae 
extreme edge of the cupola, He kneels upon a rock, his arms leaning on a book, 4’ Groups of the Apostles, at £2 2s. each 
which is supported before him by an eagle, and with his face turned to the centre of 4 The oe ok at £3 3a. each ; 
the cupola, where stands the Saviour. The Apostles are pou around and supported 1’ St. John, lunette Mee 
by a number of boys, of whom the very clouds are full. The —~ a of this grand com- ? See ketone 

has been divided in the following manner :—One large drawing is occupied by I’ Le MedcataG@iaGah . 

three Apostles, earnestly looking down upon him from their ce- 1. The Madonna Crowned . 

lestial abode ; and this forms the principal group upon which the whole composition * . ——_—-— 
depends, Another drawing represents the Saviour with a background of numberless £466 £8 13 0 
jy ear Rate Cy depict ey remaining groups of the ee ae 1% and the 

e four yw e cupola is tained, represents an a : ; : ber 0 Paul, 
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es upon © . suppo: by efulchildren. In the same Chure armigiano 
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implements of the chase. Under these medallions are as many niches, con Published in England, and Subscribers’ Names received, by Majesty snd 
various small statues, and below, round the apartment, runs an elegant frieze. DOMINIC COLNAGHI and CO., 14, Pall-mall East, Publishers to her 
medallion, with the lunette beneath it, is the subject of a drawing. In one part of the the Royal Family. 
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HEAD-COVERINGS IN ENGLAND. 
By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


Havine in a former series of notes considered 
the various forms of coverings for the feet used in 
this country, let us now “ soar a higher flight,” 
and, ascending upwards, consider the clothing 
for the “ other extreme” of the “ human form 
divine,” and the many modifications of its neces- 
sary coverings, a8 exhibited in the various monu- 
ments of the pencil or pen left to us, the genuine 
products of these ancient times, 

The Anglo-Saxon head-coverings were very 
simple, and in some instances were evidently 
copied from a classic source. This is strikingly 
visible in the head here selected from a manu- 
script of the eleventh century preserved in the 
Cottonian Library, marked Claudius, B. 4. It 





is perfectly Phrygian in its shape, and, for the 
convenience of the parallel, a head of Paris in 
the Phrygian cap has been copied from Hope’s 
“Costume of the Ancients,” and placed beside it. 
In the ART-UNION for October, 1842, I have 
noticed this fact, and given specimens of hats and 
helmets, which illustrate very fully the varieties 
of head-covering then in use. The difference of 
form between the helmet and the hat of these times 
was very slight, and it is frequently difficult to 
distinguish them. Strutt considers the conical 
cap to have been a species of helmet, but he says 
of that just described and figured,—*“ The cap 
most commonly worn by the Saxons bears no 
distant resemblance to the ancient Phrygian 
bonnet. With the lower class of people it has 
the appearance of roughness behind, and probably 
was composed of the skin of some animal dressed 
with the hair upon the hide, and the shaggy 
part turned outward. When the man of quality 
used this covering, it was usually enriched with 
some species of ornament.” 

The same author tells us that “ the Anglo- 
Saxon ladies were much less capricious with 
respect to the fashion of their garments than 
the men.” Their head-dress was of remarkable 
simplicity. It consisted of a long veil or cover- 
chief, which enveloped the head entirely, reposing 
on the shoulder in ample folds, and it was some- 
times large enough to reach down to the waist 
like a mantle; but such very capacious head- 
coverings, partaking of the character of hood and 
cloak in one, were generally, if not exclusively, 
Worn upon @ journey, as a protection against cold 
and weather. The general form of this article of 
dress may be seen in the head here given, copied 





from Elfric’s Pentateuch ; us, B, 4 (Cot- 
* tonian Weyer 
circlet or head-band 
worn by ladies of the higher 
class, the only ornament vi- 
sible on their otherwise sim- 
ply decorated heads. Such 
was the plain form of an ars 
ticle of attire considered by 
Stratt as an indispensable 
part of the dress appropriated 
to Anglo-Saxon ladies, and such they continued 
to wear until the termination of the Saxon do- 
minion in this country. The fashion continued 
with the Danish women, who remarkably re- 
sembled the Saxon ones in the simplicity and 
shape of their attire. Queen Alfgyve, the wife 
of Canute, is depicted in the manuscript register 
of Hyde Abbey in a dress and with a hood or 
coverchief exactly of the form last described. 

The Norman ladies wore a head-covering also 
similar, so that the caprices of fashion seem to 
have been far less charming to that sex than they 
have since become. Two specimens are here 








given of their coverchief, which show the man- 
ner in which the taste of the fair wearer allowed 
it to be disposed. In one instance it is worn in 
very simple style, crossing the forehead and 
falling on the shoulders at each side. In the 
other instance it is wound round the head in a 
more fanciful manner, one end flowing loosely and 
being permitted to fall in a graceful fold from one 
side of the head, showing, in some instances, con- 
siderable taste and simple elegance in its disposal. 
Both the examples here given are copied from the 
Cottonian MS. (Nero, C. 4), executed in the 
eleventh century. The first figure in the original 
is meant for the Virgin Mary, who, as usual, is 
dressed in the full costume of a lady of that era. 

Of the hats and caps worn by men at this time 
many examples are given in the second series of 
my ‘Notes on Costume” (Art-Unton, Nov., 
1842). The Phrygian-shaped cap still remained 
in use, but a round flat-brimmed hat also made 
its appearance, as well as a low and a pointed 
cap, of all of which engravings may there be seen. 
An additional example is here given from the 
very curious M8. of Florence of 
Worcester, in which is depicted 
the remarkable visions of King 
Henry I. This bat or cap ap- 
pears to be reticulated, as if 
woven with cloth of various 
colours, in stripes, erossed at 
right angles, having a band 
enriched with studs round the 
forehead. 

* Hoods are a most ancient covering for the 
head,” says Mr. Pugin, in his recently published 
Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornamert and Cos- 
tume, “ and far more elegant and useful than 
the more modern fashion of hats, which present a 
useless elevation, and leave the neck and ears 
completely exposed.” To the hat of modern 
times this is very applicable, for anything more 
inconvenient, ugly, and disagreeable, never was 
invented ; yet so much are we accustomed to yield 
to habit and fashion, that no change is attempted 
in these march-of-intellect daye, by way of im- 
proving what all allow to be bad, and all feel to 
be uncomfortable. The hat is, however, far from 
a modern invention. The Greek petasus may at 
once ve cited as a proof of its antiquity, but no 
proof or picture can be given to show that the 
ancients, or the people who lived in what our 








vealty taught us to call “the dark a” 

ever Pi -sTore and annoyed themselves oe 

in our superior wisdom do now. The hat fitted 

carted mag bq every breeeay took bo eroarel 

away by every no unnatural 

shape, and its brim was intended as a shield for 

the eyes from dast or heat, or the glaring effects 

of the sun. A manuscript of the twelfth century, 

preserved in the public library at Cambridge,— 

“ A Bestiarium,” or History of Animals,—fur- 

nishes us with the two examples of hats here 

engraved, They are very similar to each other ; 

the only variety being in the few ornaments! 

lines upon them. The antique petasus was quit« 

similar to this in shape, 

and the preservation o/ 

this convenient form in- 

tact for so long a periv« 

says much for the senec 

=“ of the heads it covered, 

who did not allow a blind 

love of novelty to inter- 

fere with what should ever be an article of strict 
convenience and comfort. 

This kind of hat continued in use until the 
reign of Edward L., if not later. In the “ Notes ov 
Costume” during that reign, already printed in th: 
ArRT-UNION, a specimen of such a hat Is given. 
with other head-coverings of the period, It stil! 
further resembles the antique petasus in bein: 
secured round the neck by a string, allowing i: 
to be thrown on the back when not in use. | 
was worn over the hood frequently, and adopte« 
by rich and poor, The one engraved at the por- 
tion of this journal alladed to, may be considere:' 
as belonging to the latter; but here is one 
a richer kind upon a nobler person, who als 
wears a close cap upon his head; the hat, who»: 
brim has a down- 
ward slope, as i! 
to shade the eyes. 
hangs loosely by + 
silken cord secure: 
at the breast by be. 
ing drawn throu! 
a ring, which allow: 
it to be elevated «1 
lowered at pleasur: 
The original wo 
pictured at the clo»: 

f of the twelfth cen- 
tury on the wall of the Painted Chamber »: 
Westminster, and has been published in th. 
“ Vetusta Monumenta” of the Society of Anti 
quaries. 

Hoods may justly be considered as the abidin 
head-dress of the majority, high and low, aw 
their shape and form so convenient, that hats we: 
considered as superfluities, and generally at th 
time worn as an extra article of clothing for th 
head in bad weather, or on occasions oftravellin 
The hood of this period is so commonly depicte: 
that no doubt of its form or appearance nec: 
exist. Two examples are here selected from w 
illuminated missal of the fourteenth century, pr: 
served in the library of Trinity College, Can- 
bridge. The form of the bood, when placed uper 
the head, may be seen in our figure, with tl. 








hanging tippet behind. It fitted the head vers 
closely, the aperture for the face closing round 1). 
chin and forehead in a very suug way. The sha). 
presented by the same kind of hood when off t!« 
head may be seen in the wey figure, a in “ 
inal is represented a8 chasing a butterfly . 
ba the artist, in his ignorance of relative pr: - 
portion, has made as big #6 @ crow, aw 
endeavouring to strike it down with the how 
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that surroands the waaay bears § viet 

similar bangs on 8 - 
oad from the Luttrel Psalter 

of the “ Notes on Costume.” 

romance of “King Alexander,”’ printed 
collection, the mede of cutting the 
throwing the hood upon the shoulders 
trated by a passage decribing the public 
of the Queen Olimpias, when we are told 
to see the sight 


“ Neptanabus in the way stood, 
th polled head, and off his hood.” 


And in the “ Tale of King Edward and the Shep- 
herd,” priated in “‘ Hartshorne’s Metrical Tales,” 
the shepherd is described in 


“ A black furred hood 
That well fast to his cheek stood, 


The typet might not wrye ;” 


that is, the hood was so well secured round his 
head and face, that the pendent tippet at the 
back of his head should not twistawry. These 
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warm hoods, lined with fur, continued to be con- | 


stantly worn by country people long after they 
were discarded by the gentry for hats. 


The hats worn by noblemen were sometimes | 
tly decorated, but the shapes were | 
nearly as ugly as the more modern ones. They | 
were tall and rounded on the crown, turned up | 
over the forehead, the brims and body being | 
generally of a different colour. Three specimens | 


very elegan 


of these showy hats have been selected from the 


The quiet veil or coverchief of the 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman ladies had been dis- 
carded for a more obtrusive, elevated, and showy 
dress, whieh had gradually made its way in spite 
of all opposition, lay and clerical, until it had 
become very universal in the fifteenth century, 
in Eogland us wellas on the Continent, It had, 
perhaps, been confined to the wealthy or the 
extremely fashionable in this country uatil that 
era, fur we do not find it depicted in manuscripts 
or sculptured on tombs, and other places, until 
the early part of that century. But, as it was 
vigorously assailed by the clergy, it is not to be 
wondered at that nosuch record existed until the 
universality of the fashion rendered it common 
enough to be bearable in their eyes. For a cen- 
tury it had struggled to this pitch of favour 
through good report and bad. Jehan de Meun, 
a French writer of the fourteenth century, who 


completed the famous “ Romance of the Rose,” | 


speaks very distinctly of women’s horns. Both 
of this severe attack on the ladies, were very 
cognizant of fashionable follies. Jehan describes 
the gorget or neckcloth, worn in his time by the 
ladies, as being twisted several times round the 





neck and pinned up to the horns above. After 
observing that these horns appear to be designed 
to wound the men, he adds, * I know not whether 
they call gibbets or corbels that which sustains 
| their horns, whieh they consider so fine, but I 
venture to say that St. Elizabeth is not in Para- 
dise for having such baubles. Moreover, they 
make a great encumbrance, for between the gorget 
and the temple and horns muy pass a rat, or the 
largest weasel on this side Arras.” 


Mr. Thomas Wright, who is so well known for 
his intimate acquaintanee with medieval litera- 
ture, in a curious paper on the horn-shaped head- 





himself and William de Lorris, the other author | 


ee ae Sune, 
MS., 2253, of the time 
the auther says: — 
“« Foremost in bower were hosses 
= you o a I me they were wrought; 
ow eac Ww except 
Although for pb Fm they are fll deary tat 
The writer goes on to threaten with Perdition 
the wearers, declaring that upon these head. 
dresses— 
“ Up aloft’ the devil sit 
And his fous sehbethe hold tery oft” 


ee 


ene 
of Edward IL, in which 


Pe | 





In the fifteenth century many pletared and 
senlptured examples of these monstrosities occur: 
one is here given from the French romance of 
‘* The Comte d’Artois,” in the possession of M, 
Barrois, of Paris, and which was published by 
him with the facsimile plates: it affords an 


interesting illustration of the fashion as worn in 
the land of its birth. It is only partially horned, 
taking a turn of the horn-shape at top. Others 


| dress of the ladies in the reign of Edward I., 
| printed in the first number of the “ Archaeological 
| Journal,” quotes the passage just given, remarking 


very curious illuminated romance of “ King Melia- 
dus,” executed in the fourteenth century, lately 
placed among the additional manuscripts in the 
British Maseum. 
these hats are more striking in the original than 
our woodeut can give a notion of. They are 
white, turned up in one instance with blue, ano- 
ther green, another red, the indented or wavy 


edges of each brim preserving the originel colour, | 


white. Feathers float high above each head, of 
so large a size that in the original delineation 
they are evidently disproportionate ; but that ouly 
oes to prove how very obtrusive these decora- 
tions had become, so that the man might be said 
to be appended to his feather, rather than the 
feather affixed to the man. To secure these de- 
corations to the hat, the art of the goldsmith and 
jeweller was called into play, and ornamental 


pipes or sockets, if they may be so termed, were | 


invented to receive their stems. Very beau- 
tiful and curious examples of these articles are 
seen upon the hats of each of these figures from 
Meliadus ; in one instance a gold band fastens it 
firmly round the centre of the hat. The way in 


which the hair was trimmed end worn at this | 


period is also well illustrated by these figures. 


The ladies had devoted much attention to the | 


elevation of their head-dresses from the time 
when we last considered that subject up to the 


The colour and decorations of | 


| that Stratt has been blamed four attributing, on 
| this single authority, the horned head-dress to so 
| early a period as the reign of Edward I.; but he 
considers the passage sufficiently explicit, and he 
quotes various other passages from poems, the 
dates of which are not doubtful. Thus a satire 
“ Of Horns,” preserved in the Royal Library at 
Paris, No. 7218, written within the first ten years 
of the fourteenth century, tells us that the 
Bishop had preached a sermon against the extra- 
vagant fashions, blaming particularly the bare- 
ness of ladies’ necks, and their horas. He bad 
directed people on the approach of women thus 
dressed to cry “‘ Hurte, belin!” and “ Beware of 
the ram!” promising ten days’ pardon to all who 
should thus cry out againsttbem. “ By the faith 
I owe St. Mathurin,”’ exclaims the satirist, “ they 
| make themselves horned with platted hemp or 
linen, and so counterfeit dumb beasts, they 
| carry great masses of other people’s hair on 
| their heads ;”’ by which it appears that hemp and 
| false hair were used much in the same way as by 
the ladies of the middle of the last century for 
their enormous head-dresses. Mr. Wright quotes 
a satire on the vanity of the ladies, written about 
| the end of the thirteenth century, now in the 

British Museum (Royal MSS. 8, E. 17), which 
| commences thus :—“ What shall we say of the 
ladies when they come to festivals? they look 
at each other’s heads, and carry bosses like 
horned beasts ; if any one be without horns, she 
becomes an object of scandal.” This manuscript 
was written in England, and proves the analogy 
in fashion between this country and France. Mr. 
Wright also quotes a pas-age in his volume of 
political songs, from a MS. of the fourteenth 
century, where the author, speaking of the vena- 
lity of the judges, says—“ If some noble lady, 
fair and lovely, with horned head encircled with 
| gold, come for judgment, she despatches her 
| business without having to say a word.” But 
an earlier poem occurs in the same collection, 





which gives further confirmation to the general | 


' prevalence of this fashion ; it isin the Hurleian 


| under consideration is like the 


| plesynge of the worlde, wherefore, 





more distinctly horned have been engraved in the 
fourth part of my “ Notes on Costume,” to which 
I must refer the reader, who will there see the 
double-horned dress in fall perfection. The one 
still 
worn by the peasantry of Normandy. The long 
veil affixed to its summit, of thin material, hangs 
to the ground at the back of the figure. The 
amplitude of the whole dress is remarkable: the 
gown lies in folds about the feet, and was con- 
stantly tucked under the arm to permit the 
wearer to walk, dragging its length behind in the 
dirt, a “foul waste of cloth and excessive,” ss 
sober moralists of the day observed, who were 
very far from backward in condemning these ex- 
travagancies. 

Geoffrey de la Tour Landry, a noble knight of 
France, wrote, in the middle of the fourteenth een- 
tury, a treatise on Morals and Behaviour for the 
use of his daughters ; and he tells them a shocking 
story of the punishment a lady bad for head- 
dressing and painting in the other world, ssseea 
by a holy hermit, ber brother-in-law. Now, 
the devil held her by the tresses-of the hair of 
her head, like as a lyoun boldeth his praie, in 
such wise as she might not remove her head. And 
the same devil putt and thraste in her — 
temples, and forehede, hot burning —— 
needles into the brain. And the Eremyte 
the Aungel (who showed him these ey ys 
the fiend made her suffer that pain 
Aungel saide, for because, when she a ™ 
she plucked her browes and an srt se 
away the hair, to make her in very 
that her hair hath been plucked out, every 
once the devil thrusteth in a burninge wie 
nedle into the brain. And after that 
devil comes with great, sharpe; foul, bideoe 


with 
teeth and claws, and inflames her face w™" 


© These lines, I need scarcely say, I have 
modern rhyme, hee ioe Paapte i 
sense or phraseology where 1 

bosses Sear eian horns occurs in a quotation before gives 
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ing pitch, oil, tar, and lead,.and fared so 
hovribiy vith her that the Bremite treusbled and 
was almost out of his wit for fear. And the 
Aungel comforted him, and said that he be not 
afraid, for she had well deserved the payne and 
more; and the Eremit asked why? And the 
Aungel answered, because when she was on lyve 
she plucked, popped, and psiated her visage, fur 


to please the sight of the world.” 
wien worn by gentlemen daring the four- 
teenth century were very various in form. In 





Strutt’s work on English Costume, an entire 
quarto plate (pl. 87) is devoted to the many 
varieties, of which twelve are there given, and 
from which four are here selected. They are 
of very odd construction, and are clipped and 
jagged at the edges till they look like heaps 
of rags, and they fall about the head in a 
most confused manner. They appear to have 
consisted of a close-fitting scull-cap, encircled 
round the forehead by a roll of cloth, flat like 
a band; or rolled in a swathe, while above was 
sewed all round it a piece of cloth, frequently 
cut at the edges in fantastic shapes, which, being 
gathered in folds at the bottom, was allowed to 
fall over the head in all directions, or-was else 
laid to one side. Such a hood was worn by the 
ancient Knights of the Garter, and an engraving 
of it may be seen in Ashmole’s history of that 
order, which will make its form at onee under- 
standable to the reader. They appear to have 
been of Italian origin, as they continually appear 
in their sculptures and paiutings, and always of 
this peculiar construction, which would puzzle 
the eye of any one unaceustomed to any clearer 
delineation than that affurded by the miniatures 
of illuminated books. 

The hats of the fifteenth century eventually 
drove the old hood out of the field; but it oc- 
casivnally appears in the way of an extra cover- 
ing for travellers under the hat, as it is here 
represented from the To- 
mance of “The Comte 
d’Artois,” already referred 
to. It-was made of felt, 
but something like hair is 
occasionally seen upon 
them. There isa peculiar 
sort of hat which is worn 
throughout this cen- 
tury, by figures in the 
illuminations, of great 
shaguiness, and of which 
a specimen is here given from the same MS. 
as the one preceding. It fits the head closely, 
but hangs like a pent- 
house all round the 
face, with long hair 
covering the entire sur- 
face ; it was made of the 
hide of an animal, the 
fur dressed upon the 
skin. Hats of beaver 
being luxuries of a more 
modern date, and Fian- 








ders the country from. 


Which it appears they were imparted.* 





* To be continued. 


A MEMORY OF THOMAS HOOD. 
BY MRS, 8. C. HALL. ; 


while the frost-bound earth echoed the elank of the 
mattock and the spade. We «do not speak of the 
simple hearts, near and.dear, whom death found as 
fittest for immortality —ripest for the sickle—but of 
others, known to world about us, who have 
been taken “home”’ in the flower of their days; 
and more especially of one, just gone, whose gentle 
. Spirit past away while nature was recruiting 
suming her leaves and flowers, and wearing once 
again.a happy look of plenteousness and peace. 

First, from over ‘the sea, came news of the 
death of one who, if longer spared, would have 
achieved a much higher reputation than she had 
yet won—for her mind was evidently gaini 
strength, and her views of life and knowledge ot 
literature were expanding. One of our contem- 
poraries has said, that Anne Browne was 
‘spoiled at ‘first W over-praise ;”’ over-praised 
the girl-poet might have been, but none who have 
read what she written as Mrs. James Gray 
could have deemed her “ spoiled”’-~for all her 
later works evince eare and thought, and much 
genuine refinement; and her last small volume 
of poems—‘‘ Sketches from the Antique’’—supply 
evidence of higher hopes and holier aspirations 
than belong to the “ spoiled” children of the 
Muses. Her short life, though uneventful, was 
chequered and of uneven course—as literary lives 
always are in England—but she was a loving and 
a beloved wife, esteemed by those who knew her 
as a kind and amiable woman, and one.of rare in- 
dustry. I found it hard to believe that death had 
taken her from the new-born infant that nestled 
in her bosom; that the grave had closed over the 
laughing girl I had seen but as terday—her 
rich brown curls clustering round her throat, and 
her eyes luminous with mirth. 

But heavier sorrows followed. There are few 
indeed, who are acquainted with the light and 
graceful literature of our eountry—who cull the 
simple and natural flowers so plentifully scattered 
in their paths—to whom the name of Laman 
Blanchard is unknown : his ready and eloquent 
pen could indite a sonnet, point an epigram, tell 
a story, or lend interest to an essay, while 
slower spirits were wondering and pondering what 
the to write about. 

His name was a pleasant watchword, a - 
tee that something was to follow—racy and fanei- 
ful. His wit, rather genial than caustic, and so 
abounding that it brightened everything it played 
about, was checked only by a sensitive desire to 
avoid giving pain ; even where to censure became 
a duty, this tenderness in his nature was apparent 
in his writings: he frequently stopped short of his 
object lest he might inflict a wound. Of late, few 
articles bore his name in periodical works; and 
those who are unacquainted with the mighty me- 
chanism that scatters “ leaders,” “ criticisms,” 
and “reviews,”’—“ opinions ”’ of all kinds on all 
subjects to guide the multitude,—little imagine 
what volumes have passed down ‘the stream of 
time—written for ‘‘ the day,” by this man of many 
labours, but w which the power of the throb- 
bing brain been lavishly expended. 

Sixteen years ago we him ; ever asa 
buoyant with youth and hope—his purpose xed, 
his independence unflinehing—with the dreamy, 
ardent temperament of a genuine ‘‘ child of song,’ 


} 


yet oe himself to the direst and hardest duty. 


work, labouring at ing that did not 





romise the princi with which he set out: 

in eed Meow with a brave. heart and 
a bright eye, known only to be loved, and im- 
pens as much pleasure to, as he received from, 
iterary society. Many are the happy and pro- 

fitable hours we have on gn ready 
Noe | “Aine he became the victim of a 
distressing malady ; and his sensitive nerves were 
ill able to’ endure’ ‘midnight watchings, re~ 
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months na Sere yy nate ooo 
a . that time, however, of 
life wither blased or flickered, as it was ba irnley 
poe igen tome ona es pat gba 
could, but fancied, an he 
could not write as he had done ‘Thectwee 
his mind required repose—a total absence from 
labour—it craved rest; but how is the producer 
of periodical literatur® to find rest? People tell 
you “not to be excited,” “not to overwork 
yourself.” Ah! ny Bo gee see underneath 
the gey de t society folds around 
the cannot see chains that 
bind us to the galley. A terror that he 
should be unable to provide for his children took 
hold-of our friend—seized him by the brain 


| appearance they were as as-ever, but 
—— a the Eh canis to 
suffer intensely imagination. to re- 
tain its power after his reason given way 


his own exertions; and 
ing men must be—of t! 
pene Yoram, patty reemense eG 


and the true; and it was , when saw his 
bright face or heard his t words, to think 
of him and sorrow—the sure s was, that 


he would be better pees ee it was a 


mournful termination to such a 

And, after he was laid in his grave, the bells 
tolled on; another and another away— 
names highly honoured in Art—Caleott, Smirke, 


Phillips, the gentle and highly-gifted ‘Dunean ; 
oul bow que ‘hese anemn 4s been a 
household word, but whose death has been anti- 
cipated for months, nay, for years—the noble 
poet—yet, strange to say, better known as the 


z 


ann “ jester”—Tnomas Hoop! Truly, the 
man who, year after year, abundant 
food for mirth, and yet could “The Plea 
of the Midsummer Fairies,” “The Dream of 


“ e 


mould! He, too, is gone “ home |” 

I remember the time I met him was at 
one of the pleasant soirées of the painter Martin ; 
for amoment I turned away—as many have done — 
disappointed, for the countenance, in , was 
of y rather than of ‘there was 
some , even to ceria se 
portion of the face, which, in public, Was seldom 
rélieved by the uent ys gd the mouth, or 
the occasional sparkle o observant “ye; 
and it was a general rematk among 
acquaintances, that he was too quiet for “ the 
world.” ‘There are many wit-watchers to be 

think there is ——- 
’ 


‘‘author” open at once like a 
as he writes; this a oe like others 
of the same stamp, cr nto good » or 
hat is so considered, and I have seen both Hook 
and Hood “set,” as a pointer sets a , by 
who glitter in evanescent light ly 
repeating what such men have said, r. 
fook, perhaps, liked this —this setting 


s 
F 
s 
H 
} 
; 
e! 


the “man whowas funny” him out of a crowd, 
where there were alway alin ‘who really ho- 
noured his us, and loved him for his and 
domestic ; friends 


t his wa senth ~ beaeseponts ane oA hey ts 
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nature, pyr eager dha ever wah e°1 
insult b or misrepresen 
yor he Was Chey bere, and City bred,—born in the 
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district of “ the Poultry ;” though born as 
it were, to letters, for his father was a bookseller ; 
and the son was remarkable for great vivacity of 
spirits, and prone to astonish good citizens, 
guests at his father’s, no less than his fellow- 
upils when at school, by the shrewdness and 
Pabiiency of his observations upon topics of which 
it was thought he knew nothing. He finished his 
education at Camberwell; and, even at that earl 
age being in very precarious health, was advises 
to try the effect of a sea voyage upon his consti- 
tution. The sea suited him not. I can well 
imagine its boiling turbulence—its fitfulness— 
its ioe brightness, and its fearful storms 
fin 


no 6 thy in the tle bosom of the 
author of The. Plea of tenet Fai- 
ries,” 


He passed some years, on his return, with rela- 
tives in “ Bonny Dundee ;”’ and, manifesting agreat 
talent for drawing, was apprenticed to his uncle, 
Mr. Robert Sands, an engraver. But he trified 
with the pencil, while he laboured with the pen; his 
future destiny was pointed out by the light of 
genius. And what rare talents did he not possess, 
blended with the gentleness and kindliness of 
the sweetest of poetic temperaments—how full 
his sympathies !—how honest his heart—how 
great anh tone in all things! Although his ex- 
istence was a disease rather than a life, he 
was free from all bitterness and harshness of spirit, 
feeling intensely for the sufferings of others; he was 
in every way unselfish; prone to the very last to 
turn ‘his own sad sufferings into jests, and 
forcing those who wept over his agony, fierce as 
it was (until the last dull sleep which continued 
from the Tuesday to the Saturday of his death), 
to smile at the wittiness of his conceits, mingling 
as they did with a touching consciousness of his 
situation, and the solemn belief in that HERE- 


Arter which, in all faith and humility, we believe | 


—to the full extent of knowledge—he now en- 


oys. 

: But what a sad picture—and by no means a 
soli one—do the last months of this GREAT 
MAN'S life display! ‘ The Song of a Shirt” was 
knocking at every heart in Great Britain, while its 
author was panting for breath, and trying to enlist 
the forces of his friends in the launch of the 
Magazine that still bears his name. And his friends 
stood by him : yo! peat willingly beneath the 
banner, which, t been raised by a strong arm 
instead of one trembling with pain and the un- 
steadiness of health, would have battled 
the breeze nobly and waved for years triumphantly 
above—as a shelter to—his home. A Hilo longer, 
and the difficulties of his position increased; one 
illness succeeded another, and “‘l’Envoi”’ at the 
end of each “ periodical labour’’ induced the 
mingled smiles and tears of his admirers. He 
wrote wit while propped by pillows; and the 
chapters of a novel md to remain, like his 
life, a great | ering produced between 
the intervals and beatings of heart disease. 

Alas! what those endure who write for 
bread! But it is all over with him now: the gold 
has been refined and the crucible is broken ; the 
toilworn body has been bowed in death that the 
soul might escape igto life; the mortal cerements 
have been burst; the wi child is borne into 
the true life—the life of eternity! Those who 
loved him best rejoice at his release from labour— 
never remunerated in proportion to the pleasure it 
gave—never in a way at all commensurate with 
the enormous profit it uced—seldom, perhaps, 

t- 


ht of by those wi hearts it opened. 

teristhis dear friends had been his 
terrible lament, “‘ I cannot die—I cannot die!” 
Such friends were thankful to lay him, on the 10th 
of May, in a calm grave at Kensall-green. It will 
not, we are sure, be long before a monument is 
raised to his memory; and are hearts 

to remember that his widow 


him honour, conveyed 
request that he might be permitted to make 
of one whose works and 

admired and a 
wish and hope he 

—but 

lory to a great statesman with a 
men are worthy almoners of 


the 





ANASTATIC PRINTING. 
In accordance with an announcement in our last 
number, we give, in brief, the substance of a lec- 
ture deliv on Anastatic Printing, by M. Fara- 
day, Esq., F.R.S., at the Royal Institution. The 
process created a deep interest, considered as 
well as a prospective source of solid benefit as a 
beautiful result of practical science, appreciable by 
every degree of understanding. The theatre of 
the Royal Institution has not recently held so 
numerous an audience as — this occasion; so 
crowded, indeed, were the benches that several 
entlemen sought seats in the ladies’ gallery. 
Behind the lecturing table were exhibited man 
examples of Anastatic Printing—engravings an 
letterpress. The distinguished lecturer com- 
menced by saying that he spoke with more con- 
fidence respecting the discoveries of others than 
on the snbject of his own. No one could foresee 
the various utilities to which the process might be 
applied; it was only for him first to explain the 
causes of such a result; the operation would also 
be shown: and this was the great purpose of the 
lecture. Twenty minutes only were necessary to 
transfer a print or letterpress to a plate, from 
which then immediately impressions might be 
drawn. A portrait of Prince Albert was here 
shown—the original —— the plate to which it 
had been transferred, and the impression printed 
from the plate. The plate was of zinc, as a metal 
most suitable for the purpose, although other 
metals also could be employed. The lecturer 
showed that letterpress lai — white paper, and 
rubbed at the back, left the letters imprinted in 
reverse; in such manner were letterpress and 
engravings transferred to the zinc, but, before 
being submitted to pressure, the print or page 
was subjected to the action of an acid. He 
selected a page of letterpress, which he handed to 
the operator, who, in twenty minutes, would pre- 
pare from it a plate whence proofs should be 
immediately drawn. The aci — ed was 
dilute nitric acid, which, being applied to the 
back of the letterpress, passed through the paper, 
but not through the printer’s ink ; and in order to 
absorb superfluous moisture common blotting-paper 
was nto The acidified sheet was then placed 
upon the zinc plate, and passed once under a 
small hand-press, when on the removal of the 
paper the printing was found transferred in re- 
verse to the plate, which now presented a dull 
appearance, the polish having been destroyed 
by the acid, which so readily attacks zinc; that is 
to say, in this case, as much of the surface as 
was exposed to its action for the space covered 
by the printed letters was protected from it; the 
letters thus transferred were left consequently 
very slightly in relief—indeed, so slightly that 
this effect was imperceptible. The plate was then 
rubbed with gum in solution, which did not, as 
might be apprehended, obliterate the letterpress, 
but, on the contrary, strengthened the whole. 
The next proceeding was the application of ink 
by rubbing in the same manner ; the result of 
which was that this ink attached itself to the 
film already — on the zine by the pressure 
of the roller. e plate is then washed over with 
phosphatic acid, which has an es 
the whole. This acid is procured by putting a 
piece of phosphorus into a vial, partially open, 
with as much water as will nearly cover it. The 
printing surface was then ready for the press ; it 
was inked by a common leather roller in the or- 
way, and with as much rapidity; and im- 
pressions were produced within the time pro- 
sed for the whole process—twenty minutes. It 
is to observed that the first impressions are not 
the best; but the perfection of the invention soon 
becomes obvious, and justly merits the epithet-— 
anastatic, or reproductive. 

Mr. Faraday explained the principle of the pro- 
cess by stating that between oil and oil, or water 
and water, a strong attraction exi as had 
been cularly shown by Professor Henry, of 
America, who had devoted much attention to the 
investigation of this fact. If oil be put between 
two weights, such is their of cohesion that 
they cannot be ted wii it the exertion of 
great force. A similar sym between 

this 


jal effect on 


e 
water and water; but my’ pone, Komen is the effect 


indigo, w was into with a small 





quantity of oil. If, therefore 
given an oily possession, . 
on the other hand, water i 
oil is in turn rejected, N 
an oily composition, the 
shown by the adhesion of 
roller to the thin film first 
while it is rejected by the rest of the 
the influence of water; and soi 
cular virtue of each that 
impaired even by bei 
sequently with phosp’ 
he lecturer showed that water will 
metal, but that metallic surfaces ma 
diately wetted by oil. Metals have a 
reject wales, 8 they will receive oly belle 
e power o is extrao: 
the metal with the water 7 oe "ots lee 
gum, and the subsequent a tion of 
acid, a watery possession is e i 
in those parts where the rejection of the ink is 


nec , 

In order more ectly to show the consistency 
of these powers, Mr, Paseday caused the operator 
to obliterate the whole of ‘the reversed letters 
from the plate, which being done, it was shown 
without the slightest Bn ink bei i 
the surface. The effect, however, of prepara- 
tion was by no means destroyed by this oblitera- 
tion, for a very short time served to restore the 
whole of the letters with the same degree of accu- 
racy as before. This obliteration was 
in the course of printing, for, when many hun- 
dreds of impressions had been yielded, the 
eg become —_— a the letters would 
their precision of outline; on the 
which the whole was cleared off, amd in af 
minutes restored with a nicety equal to that 
the original typography. 

The ee. from which the plate had been 
prepared was of recent date; but the age of the 
typography presented no obstacle to the success 
of t . gee os to transfer rd 
printed say a hundred years , perha 
principal Gree in the sponte might t be to 
subject it for a longer time to the action of the 
nitric acid. 

The lecture, together with the printing 
tions, was concluded in an hour; and the audience 
manifested the deepest interest in Mr. Faraday’s 
explanations of the principle of the invention. 
We have already described the apparatus employed 
in the process; the roller press employed is fitted 
only for experiments of limited — and being 
therefore on so small a scale, near the 
lecture table without inconvenience. — 

In our former notice of this interesting process 
it was stated that the proprietors projected the 
establishment of a steam-press, in order to work 
it on an extensive scale, The steam-press has 
not yet been set up, although the invention 
already applied to other departments of priuting. 
Patents have been secured as well in France, 
Belgium, and America, as in this country ; and, in 
order to ge Sage invention to the extent of its 
capabilities, in the 
formation of a company, the number of the mem- 
bers of which is not yet accomplished, and, until 
this is effected, extensive operations will not, we 
believe, be commenced. So ’ ' 
are om — Y Seem, that they will not 
be much longer 4 

The evidence of Mr. Faraday in favour of the 
principle is an important step ; but until the ques 
tion as to the capability of working the process by 
steam has been finally settled, it would be man- 
festly unsafe to augur its entire success. yore 
its present state, much ad may be en 
from the valuable discovery. can 
doubt, however, of its wadeegens v 
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THE EXHIBITION AT THE LOUVRE. 
“Tur SALON” —1845, 


Ovr readers are, we believe, generally aware that 
eriodically—of late years, annually—there is an 
xhibition at THE Lovvre of the works of mo- 

dern artists ; to which artists of all countries are, 

indirectly, invited to contribute ; seldom, however, 
among the contributors are there other than 
natives of France; occasionally a picture is sent 
from Germany, and generally there are two or 
three from Belgium; but the two or three thou- 
sand works of which the Exhibition. consists are 
the produce almost oreo | of the ters, 
sculptors, and engravers ce. e note 
with regret that the work of an English artist is 
rarely seen; the French remember and continue 
to talk about Lawrence’s ‘ Master Lambton’ as 
marking an epoch; but of our other men of us 
they know literally nothing. We are not without 
hopes that, next year, we may induce some of our 
great painters to “‘ make a sensation” in Paris, 
and “‘ open the eyes ” of the public there, by send- 
ing to the Louvre contributions worthy of the age 
and coun We promise the members of our 

Royal Academy more generous treatment in the 

Louvre than has been accorded by them to Dela- 

roche and other continental contributors to our 

Exhibition; we have high authority for — 

that they may be assured a cordial welcome an 

places of honour in the pret, 

It is known that the Louvre is merely pro tem. 
the ‘Gallery of Modern Art;” several of the 
chambers and two long galleries are “ boarded 
off’ (the permanent occupants, being chiefly those 
of the Ecole Francaise, remaining behind the tem- 
porary screen) for a time, and on these “ boards ” 
are hung the contents of “the Salon.” In order 
to give something like an equality of chances, the 
pictures are displaced once or Exhibition ; 
when those that were originally fixed very high or 
very low are brought into more prominent—if not 
worthier—stations. This system has its evils as 
well as its advantages: it necessarily closes the 
Exhibition for a week; and it forces into too close 
an intimacy works that one would rather avoid. 
Moreover, it gives a second cause of complaint 
against ‘“‘the hangers,’’ who thus become guilty 
of a new crime against mediocrity—sometimes 
committing a new outrage upon genius. 

And let those who murmur or protest against 
the partialities of ‘‘the hangers” of our own 
Royal Academy derive consolation from the fact 
that they are “ Justice’’ herself in com: with 
those arbiters of fate who ban or bless the aspirants 
for fame and fortune at the Louvre. The hangers 
here are termed “the Jury’’; and the duty usually 
devolves upon the least competent members of the 
Académie des Beaux Arts (the few men of mind 
in this body, Vernet, Delaroche, &c., never inter- 
fere); ten or twelve days are usually occupied in 
judging and dooming above 4000 works; “the 
Jury” are irresponsib ven to public opinion ; 
it is composed of obselete painters, who condemn 
all approach to originality, and tolerate no 
that is not of the stiff, formal, unnatural schoo 
- David—miscalled “ classic,”—a few archi- 
ects, a few sculptors, and “a few engravers. 
There is no “ Academy of the Pitre Arts,” as in 
England; the Académie des Beaux Arts is merely 
a section of ‘the Institute;’’ it includes musicians, 
and not long ago musicians were as numerous as 
painters on the Jury. Reform has made its way 
into this close nook, however ; and the removal of 
this “ error” is, we trust, only the prelude to the 
abolition of others. 

In all respects the contrast between that which 
must be called the Roya lAcademy of France, and 
the Royal Academy oi Great Britain, is highi to 
the advantage of the latter.* The members of the 
former are paid; but the sums they receive are 
paltry—amounting to about £40 per annum to 


* The “Académie des Beaux Arts” consists of 
40 members—i. ¢., 14 painters ; 8 architeets ; 8 sculptors ; 
4 engravers ; and 6 musicians. The names of the artists 

but few of whom are “ known” in England) are as fol- 

lows:—In painting—MM. Garnier, Hersent, Bidauld, 
Ingres, H. Vernet, Heim, Granet, Blondel, Delaroche, 
Drolling, Abel de Pujol, Picot, Schnetz, and Couder. In 
sculpture—MM. Bosio, David, Pradier, Ramey, Nan- 
teuil, Petitot, Dumont, and Duret. In architecture— 
MM. Fontaine, Vaudoyer, Debret, Lebas, Lecler, 
Huvé, Caristie, and Gautier, In engraving—MM. 
Desnoyer, Richomme, Forster, and Gatteaux, 








| each; but this sum is a’ 





ented in a singular way; 
—at each sitting for every atten mem- 
ber receives a silver medal ; its value is about five 
francs; at the end of the year he ex the 
medals he has colleeted money, and if his 
attendance has been regular the sum thus added 
to his income may be about 500 francs. 

Chiefly, it is said, in consequence of suspicion of 
“the Jury,” the great artists of rarely con- 
tribute to. the aan) EaDienee j ae year, io 
example, there maenieg of Ingres, 
Scheffer, Delaroche, t, Coignet, Jules 
Dupet, Goiie, Couder m 

notes—few ai asan 
introduction to our visit to “ the Louvre,”—the 


Exhibition of 1845. . article will be merely a 
“ run” h the pn or aad rebe at the 


principal works that grace the walls, so as to 
convey to the English reader some a of 
its contents; and we are ena to make our 
“‘ Report” more intelligible by the aid of “ wood- 
cut copies” of the leading pictures.* 

_ Before we commence our comments, however, 
it will be well to state that the number of works 
entered this year on the “‘livret” amounts to 
2332; but it is known that 4200 were ted 
for examination: hence not less than 1688 have 
been “rejected.” The rejections seem to bear 
an undue porportion; but the importance of such 
proportion is diminished when it is remembered 
that in France the number of exhibiting amateurs 
is great, and that certain artists send numerous 
portraits, a portion of which are necessarily 
among the inadmissible productions; others do not 
hesitate to forward mere sketches, and a variety of 
essays in spurious Art, the admission of which 
could be sanctioned by no committee. Still it is 
affirmed, and upon apparently good authority, 
that “the Jury” have been, as usual, guilty of 
gross blunders—some the result of ignorance, 
others the consequence of haste, and not a few 
the issue of partiality and prejudice. 

From the annals of the Louvre, as a place of 
exhibition, it appears that exhibitions of modern 
Art were instituted annually only as late as the 
year 1833, upon which occasion there was a greater 
— mee prone than s any other 
period an’ t or subsequent. e come 
of that year presents a list of 3318 works. 
Exhibition is free to the public upon all days ‘of 
the week but one, when the élite are admitted b 
tickets. The rooms are, of course, always teaanael, 
happily for the critic, he receives more con- 

ideration and courtesy in France than he does in 
tay ponds the task of examining the collection at 
the Louvre is, therefore, not so embarrassing and 
distressing to him as it is in Trafalgar-square. The 
visiter enters first a comparatively small ante- 
chamber ; pent great room,’ the post of 
honour; then he paces through two long and 
narrow galleries; then, re his steps, he 
enters a spacious apartment which contains the 
engravings; thence into “divisions,” where are 
laced the water-colour drawings, the crayon 
awings, and the examples of painting on 
porceiain—a branch to which marked attention 
is paid. The space is ample, and might be made 
infnitel more so: the best works are, of course, 
ass to be those on the line; the large “ pieces 
of history” are placed high—and, enerally, this 
is to the advantage of the collection, for they 
consist chiefly of terrible daubs, ope yen for 

8 


’ 
the most , to deface chure and public 
buitdinge—betig, in many instances, ‘‘ commis- 
sions” from pious devotees, or to be paid for aa 


of the national purse. A visitor of taste, if 





*® These woodcuts have been liberally supplied for in- 
troduction into our journal by M. Dubochet, the pro- 
prietor of L’ILLusTRATION, JOURNAL UNIVERSEL,”—a 
weekly periodical work which we strongly recommend to 
all lovers of Art—all who desire acquaintance with 
French manners and customs, or even seek to obtain 
amusement in happy combination with information It 
is full of pleasant knowledge; the wood-engravings—of 
which each number contains many—are usually executed 
in a very able manner; and, moreover, it can pass 
through the post and be delivered weekly, in any part of 
Great Britain, at the cost, including postage, of 6d. The 
agent in London is Mr. Thomas, Finch-lane, Cornhill, 

THE LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT, which also accompanies 
this article, we procured from M. Challamel ;—we se- 
lected the best out of his annual publication, in which 
are collected the choicest specimens of the several 
SaLons of past years. 
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look round the rooms, a few feet above the eye, 
will be absolutely frightened by huge sutieet 
wohecte ‘* cherubs” pe ett th Er = 

. e er in ‘ most 
admired disorder’’; and he will, in all likelihood, 
if an lishman, pray that our stock may for 
ever t of pictures de genre, rather than such 


outrages on sense and decency termed “ histori- 
or, ak Caled by the pretension to “ High 
Art.” Of pictures of this class not one Moy 
rf executio ”; portrai sohig sch me 
nm. In tures ‘ 00)" is 
manifestly defective: the exceptions on! age 
(the results of fancy caer an 

usiness) of men of genius, such as Horace 
Vernet, who now and then go out of their way to 
taake some good man immortal. The por- 
tenle mapa m0 the vre were, for red got 

‘unnatural—mere the 
human bal Re bape ge : too, we _— 

our - 
coming weaker; for the French pled ating 
rapid advances—its professors having found that 
Nature is the safest and surest teacher. 

We desire earnestly to avoid that nationality 
which maintains ignorance and etablishes preju- 
dice ; but, with all disposition to render justice to 
the French school, we cannot concede its pre- 

ence in any one branch of Art. We may not 
be able to rival the three or four great painters of 
France (nay, even this is a question) ; but, putting 
aside these three or four, we ntly affirm 
our artists one by one beside 


that we may place 

those of France, in the race to be run, and be very 
certain of a triumphant issue. . With respect to 
the Annual Exhibition there can be no doubt what- 
ever: our own contains a very large amount of 
better works, and a much number of infe- 


rior productions ; but it will be remembered. that 
the great French artists are usually absent from 
the public “‘ show,” while our own leading painters 
are almost always present at it, 

And this feeling of satisfaction is not diminished 
by an examination of the works of the younger 
painters—aspirants for high places—in i land 
and in France; our own talent in prospective is 
decidedly richer in promise of a great hereafter. 

We now proceed to offer a few remarks upon the 
principal contents of the Exhibition. First in 
rank and in importance is the great work of 
Horace Vernet, ‘ The Taking of Smala.’ It 
is to our minds a production of prodigious merit 
—almost a miracle of Art—when we consider that 
its length is no less than 67 feet, and that it was 
commenced and completed within nine months. It 
occupies the whole of one of the sides of the Great 


Room; and, it is needless to much of its effect 
is lost in uence of the ‘peconsity of exa- 


conseq 
it in for to take in all by the eye at 
a ging shar in ie case of a 
in which the spectator is surrounded 
by the picture. Attention is at once riveted u a 
chie 
wo ;, one of his wives is hand- 
pistols to his captor (the young Duke 
d’Aumale) in token that he can t no more ; 
his head; while another tosses 
in agonizing a) for mercy. But 
to is out of the ques- 
tion here; it would require a volume, and in fact 
a key-volume has been given to it, Some idea of 
the treatment and grouping of the picture may be 
obtained from the appended print—which we have 
been com to sone ie Toten pares i soter 
to fit it to our columns. The work is wonderfully 
yet there is nothing like confusion in the 
t; all rg and the whole together, 
exhibit marvellous ; the drawing is faultless 
eh eg 
‘ wo ve ter- 

rifled « Ieee Different episod 


et 


i 


_* was an enterprise of audacity, 
, inasmuch as the was a 

of capital, from whence all ‘Abd-el-Kader’s 
were issued ; the at was made, with the 


ual im pa 
wes geiped with 


ty of the 
small number of men; the 
rendered with 


little bloodshed. Horace Vernet 
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the utmost fidelity the general character of the 
battle and of the Arab people. The painter, en- 
dowed with an iron frame, is capable of enduring 


notes, but remembers perfectly the different orna- 
ments on a dress or uniform by only seeing the 
object once. An anecdote is related in proof of 





—Horace Vernet exhibits also two portraits, 
one of Count Molé, the other of a humble but 
benevolent priest. Both are good. The latter 
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she to her husband. “I will do the work,” said 
he, “if I like the face.” He did like it, and 
he did paint it; and when his employers awk- 
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wardly drew out the pittance they had collected, 
they were told to keep it for their Institution. 
In all respects, Vernet is a man of true genius,— 


i 
he is enabled to produce a picture whilst 
would be gathering the materials of a hak a 
memory is also prodigious; he seldom makes 


reat fatigue; he works often oy rages hours a 
4 and, as he paints almost all his subjects at 
once, without dead colouring, and with little help, 


this rare quality: he required a piece of armour 
in a painting of a certain style and date: at 
dinner, some one casually mentioned having seen 


such in a shop at Dover. Vernet immediately set 
off ; saw the armour; made no sketch of it; but 
on his return painted it with entire accuracy. 





will be classed among the finest works of modern 
times. A pleasant anecdote is related in con- 
nexion with it: the flock of the good priest 


coveted a copy of his kindly 
small purse to purchase one. 
Madame Vernet; told their story to her, 


face, and made up @ 
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high-minded and generous. 
of life yet his energies are 
he is at this 

















| and in ‘ Vandervelde studying the Effects of 








| masterly skill and profound jw 
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Next in rank to H. Vernet, as a painter of battle 
scenes, is H, BELLANGE, Professor and Director 
of the Rouen ere ag His works are well 
coloured and carefully drawn, and exhibit power 
and energy in no ordinary degree. His ‘ Battle 
of Ocana’ is of large size, and is unquestionably a 
production of rare merit, second only to that of the 
great master to whom we have made reference.—Of 
a different class is ‘The Declaration Interrupted,’ 
—a small but highly finished picture of a young 
Breton making love to a mountain maiden keep- 
ing her sheep. A sportsman suddenly appearing 
in the background gives the subject its title.— 
Equally brilliant in execution, and minutely 
finished in details, is a production by the same 
excellent master, entitled ‘The Insurgent Hus- 


reading; on the right there is a furnace; the 
principal colour is fixed by a piece of rich t, 
over which he leans. Of far less merit is a paint- 
ing representing ‘ Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
leaving Tréport’—a royal commission picture.* 
Evcene Le Porrevin—whose works resemble 
our Stanfield, of whom he is a worthy compeer— 
exhibits several pictures; the subjects of which 
are always interesting, while they are treated with 
: t. There are 
ew more pleasing painters in France. In coast 
Scenes, with figures in episodes, he excels; and, 
with a laudable love of his Art, he usually con- 
trives to make Art prominent. Thus in two works, 
~ Backhuysen listening to Tales of Adventures 
of Pirates, told by Fishermen of Schweningen,’ 


Vannes fired by his Friend De Ruyter,’ he has 
lappily commingled History with ‘Art. These 
pictures, and others by the same hand, are master- 
pieces in their way—ednsieahly drawn and finished, 
with no lack of thought or study. 





* The collection contains about twen' tu 2 
memorative of her Majesty’s visit to ne A ag The major 
pet of these are designed for Versailles, where Louis 
Philippe means to form a Gallery dedicated to the in- 
cresting event. Of these pictures few possess an 


bands.’ It is full of force, without caricature. A 
jag € of husbands have barred out their wives, 
and have been making merry; at length entrance 
is effected by the enraged helpmates, aided 

a gendarme. The characters of the terri 

rebels are admirably depicted, M. Bellangé is 
worthy to be called the Wilkie of France.—Of 
victors on battle fields there are many of less 
power and note: ‘The Battle of Rivoli’ is com- 
memorated by PHiLippoTeavx; ‘ Hastings,’ by 
Deon; and ‘ Agincourt,’ by Gieoux—an artist 
who enjoys a large share of Government patronage, 
of whic is by no means worthy, if we may judge 
from the example exhibited here.—FLANDRIN, 
an artist of and honoured name, exhibits 








merit; and most of them can be distinguished cally 0 


big pieces of covered canvas. 


a very beautiful work, the ‘Mater Dolorosa,’— 




















*. Raney nee one of the plctanee designed to 
emora’ e ne or at Eu—‘ Vi 
toria arriving in Sight of Tréport ;’ agen imi- 
tated the late and le of our Turner, and 
seoseens a painting that looks very like a large 


Everne Isaney is surpassed by no artist of 
the French school for vigorous tine , breadth 
of tone, and brilliancy of general effect. He 
paints much in the style of the sound English 
school; although his most famous productions 
are of marine views, he excels in interiors. A 
fine example of his great ability occurs in the Ex- 
hibition—‘ Aw ALcuymist.’ No modern ter 
of still life has 5 this, It is marvellously 
wrought. The alchymist is seated at a table 





























Aveuste DeLacrorx is, we understand, a 
oung artist (no connexion of his namesake) ; 
e generally paints coast scenes, There are 
leasing and meritorious examples of his talent.— 

EISSONIER—termed the “Mulready of France’”’ 

by those who know our own excellent painter—is 
a young man who first appeared in public about 


three years ago. His works are finished with 
marvellous care—as if the canvas were enamel— 
yet without the sacrifice of free artistic effect. He 
exhibits three works,—‘ The Corps de Garde,’ ‘ A 
Youth looking at Prints,’ and a group playing 
picquet. He is not fortunate in his choice of 
subjects.—Lzon Fieury is a good landscape- 
painter: his works manifest much freedom, are 
well coloured, and natural in reference to details. 
—Avouste Desay is a young man of conside 

able ability. We mention his name, however, 
chiefly to record a pleasant anecdote. The painter 
is also a sculptor. Some time ago he shut him- 
self up in his studio, not allowing his most inti- 
mate friends to see what he was about. After 
working hard some time, he assembled his family 
and introduced them into his atelier, when lo! he 
had executed a most beautiful statue of a woman 
holding in her arms two children—which was im- 
mediately pronounced by all who saw it to be 


and silk gowns. His son, Epwarp Dusvre, is 
aiming at ee 
tures, represen’ 

they are decidedly 
although momen = affectation both in concep- 


prem A 
A are 
Age 


feeling 
the ulchre’ is a commission by the Minister of 
the ee nda Ba 





most transcendently beautiful. M. Perignon, a 
celebrated portrait-painter, who is related by mar- 


a the family of M. Debay, immediately said 

to you must pomese it in marble, The 

— pe one had not the means; when 

tely Perignon nobly gave him the order, 

and defrayed all expenses. statue, or grouy) 
is now the Louvre, where it has excitc 

eneral admiration, ‘The anecdote is to the 


onour of the brother artist M. Perignon.— 
Saint Jean, a flower-painter of Lyons, contri- 
butes a fine example of his art—br: t in execu- 


tion, and thoroughly understood.—The name of 
Dusvre‘is known in land in consequence of 
the provincial tour made by his ‘ Adam and Eve.’ 
He ts in high favour with the rich bourgeois of 
Paris, inasmuch as he capitally copies white skins 


e. He exhibits three pic- 
fneidents in the Saviour’s life; 
good, and full of rich promise, 


_ e best is ‘The Agony on the 
where the ey comfort Jesus while the 
asleep.—CHARLES LANDELLE is also 
rising artist.” His pictures exhibit mind and 
. * The Virgin and Holy Women going to 


ed by Henry 


‘ Fleurette 
girl about to 


IV.’ exhibits the poor desolate 





plunge into the stream. Her story is told with | 
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thrilling force.—CHARLES BERANGER has some 

ood specimens of dead game ; and a work of far 
Figher value, ‘A Young Lady, en Déshabdille, at 
Breakfast,’ is a marvellously fine work, finished 
with the utmost care, yet perfectly free from re- 
straint.—Another pm) ta painter of “ still life”’ 
is Henry Bertxovup, an Englishman long resi- 
dent in France. ‘Dead Game in a Cellar’ is a 
singularly faithful transcript of fact, painted care- 
fully, and coloured with marked ability. —RoBert 
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Fievry: his “ great’ work this 
respects one of high merit. s the sad sto 
of “* Marino Faliero ;’—the Doge is represen 
descending the gia 
ranged the guards, 
spectators,—witnesses of the terrible scene. 





ear is in many 
It tells 


nts’ stairs; about which are 
the Council of Ten, and the 
The 
juxtaposition of the groups appears at first a little 
formal; but the scene is a portrait, the giants’ 
staircase being correctly copied, and there is a 
quiet solemnity in the arrangement which accords 


better with the subject than more 
eery ree A pres have done. The 
most beauti eep, rich, and harmonious: 

although very dark, free from the elighewd ue 
of heaviness. The villanous daubs which 

round this Paget seem to insult it by me 
proximity; but that is the very genius 
promiscuous exhibitions—a fine on 


picturesque 
colouring is 








t 1 picture among 
such things looks like a entleman sent down 
to dine with the servants. . ar less : 
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is the ‘ Auto-da-fé’ of this artist: it is a revolt- 
ing subject, to say the least. His ‘ Atelier of 
Rembrandt’ is well painted,—but little more than 
a repetition of earlier works..—Evgens Dewa- 
crorx. This artist has, it is said, originated 
a vast deal of “ professional” ill blood; his 
admirers being, perhaps, as irrational as his 
abusers—the one placing him in the very fore- 
most rank, the other condemning him as far 
below mediocrity. Delacroix has, as will be sup- 
posed, great merits and great defects: he was, 
with Gericault (the famous painter of ‘ The Raft of 
the Medusa’), among the earliest to break the tram- 
mels of the now nearly obsolete school of “ Classic 
David ;” consequently there has been a terrible 
outery against him on the part of the “ Peruques”’ 
of the old school—who succeed in keeping him out 
of the Academy. His works are distinguished by 
marked energy, and occasional indications of high 
_— he is among the best “ colourists” of 
‘rance; but his paintings are slovenly in exe- 




















cution, and by no means carefully studied in ar- 
rangement and composition. His mind is highly 
poetical; but his descents from the sublime to 
the ridiculous are often startling and unaccount- 
able. ‘ A Magdalen in the Desert’ is a study ofa 
female head—excellent in feeling and expression. 
His principal picture, however, ‘ The last Mo- 
ments of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius,” is a 
work which we scarcely think can have met, the 
approval of his warmest partisans :—the flesh is 
like that of dead men; the draperies are wet 
blankets; the figures are posed in o position to 
nature, and the composition is against the best rules 
of Art. 

Avex. Couper: a brilliant work by this painter 
is ‘The First Sorrow,’—a young girl with a dead 
bird.—The school of Geneva is this year repre- 
sented by Drpay, whose ‘ Storm in the Alps’ is 
a fine composition, although the execution is stiff 
and hard; in all respects it is inferior to the work 
of his pupil CaAtame—a painting of very high 
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order. This also is a storm; in which nature is 
rendered with fine effect and assured 
Cuartes Barras, of Brussels, another ng 
artist, exhibits a fruit-shop — wonderfully 
nished. It is in all respects admirable, i the 
be safely compared with the better efforts ns 
old Dutch school.—BrascassaT 18 the grees he 
mal painter of France; his works et ao | 
highest and best class; the principal, wa 
attacked by Wolves,’ is of rare merit; the 
mals are painted with care and truth, pa | 
landscape is of the finest order. The agon. of 
the cow is very real; so also is the et eae 
the mangled wolves.—BELLOC, t Deg 
Director of the Government School o os 
exhibits three — agg 
in the Gallery. One is an L , 
is of the po a littérateur Michelet.—Joser® 
BEAUME— whose oad nove 

engraved — has several cop! yo 

poe which manifest skill and power. Mad. 


cinta 
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Brune (the lady of the eminent landscape- 
painter) has a work of very high genius: it 
pictures ‘ Leonardi Da Vinci painting the Por- 
trait of La Joconde—Bramante presents Raffaelle 
to the great Artist.’ The grouping of this picture 
is most graceful; the characters discriminated 
with great exactness; the whole style of execu- 
tion masterly, by which we mean that each part 
of the picture receives its due attention, and no 
more. There is none of that elaborate megees | 
of details, so frequent in the French school, and, 
at the same time, no neglect of them. The 
group of singing girls is a beautiful episode, and 
beautifully treated. If one objects to anything 
in a work of so much merit, it lle’s 
costume is a little over dandified ; but, as Raffaelle 
was a very young man at the time, perhaps 
Madame Brune thought it characteristic.— 
Madame CALAMATTA~a most accomplished lady 
(the wife of the famous engraver, and daughter 
of the historian Raoul Rochette)—upholds the 
claims of her sex. ‘A Woman at Toilet’ 
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' riage’; a hint upon which the Marquis after- 
wards improved a little in his ‘‘ Century of Inven- 
tions.” This is a nobly painted work—fine in 
composition, accurate in drawing, and rich in 
harmonious colour. The head of poor Caus, 
looking through the bars of his cell, is full 
of genius and intelligence, and contrasts finely 
with those of the maniacs near him, many 
of whom are very judiciously marked with that 
cast of features which indicates a constitu- 
tional tendency to derangement. The oo 
of the stately nobleman, and the young lady on 
whose arm he leans, redeem the picture from 
the melancholy character which belongs to it.— 
—ALex. GuILLemin excels in interiors; his 
subjects are interesting, and painted with much 
care and good effect. One of them deserves 





| is a production of veritable 
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!a most touching 
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nius—admirably 
drawn, and very skilfully coloured.—CamrLiE 
Carot: his works exhibit a fine feeling, and 
are obviously the issues of a ful mind, 
—but they are dis ed by careless execution’ 
Of those he contributes, ‘ Homer and the 
Shepherds’ is the most meritorious.—L. C. 
J. Ducornet. The works of this artist (espe- 
cially the one of a ‘ Crucifixion’ in this ery) 
—_ demand attention and induce respect, 
independently of the singular circumstances 
under which they are produced. He was 
born without arms, having literally only useless 
‘stumps ;” he is otherwise deformed; and his 
height is not above three feet. Yet such is his 
natural genius, and such have been his energy 
and perseverance, that he has raised himself to 
considerable eminence among the historical 
painters of his age and country. He executes 
only large pictures; some have been commis- 
sioned by Government; and he is continually oc- 
cupied in painting for churches. They are pro- 
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ve igh praise: it describes a humble but 
ere dealie, the father of which is fixing upon 
the wall of his cottage a coloured print of the 
irgin. The solemn and impressive reverence 
of the group is admirably expressed.—He- 
ROULT is an excellent painter of coast scenes ; 
7 also, is ae and of . better iy’ ts 
‘ isherman’s ure—in Norman 

wha beautiful work.—Lovis 
foreign artist) has sent a 
picture, ‘ The Reading of the Will,’ full of point 
and character, and finely coloured. It is among 
the best works in the collection —JacQuaNnD 
exhibits two pictures from English history —inci- 
dents in the life of Charles I. and II. One, 
'in which Charles I. is arrested in the Castle 
of Holdenby by Colonel Joyce; the other, The 


Howtn, of Malines (a 
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duced entirely by his feet; and we are told the 
facility and — with which he labours are 
absolutely wonderful.—Dvuvat Le Camus (many 
of whose works have been lithographed) exhibits 
several pleasant domestic scenes. His son, JULES, 
is a worthy pupil; ‘One of the Happy Days of J. 
J. Rousseau’ is ‘full of delicate feeling and refined 
character.—GuRNAERT, a Flemish painter, from 
Ghent, exhibits ‘Jan Steen at Van Go en’s,’ a 
production finely painted, though somewhat cold. 
—Kari Grrarper, one of a family all the mem- 
bers of which are men of talent, contributes four 
small paintings exquisitely wrought and charm- 
ing in colour.—Jacaves Lecurinux: a picture 
by this artist obtains and merits v eneral 

tion; it tells, in a forcible and effective 
manner, the sorrowful story of SoLomon pg Cavs, 
who, in the prison of the Bicétre (the Bedlam of 
Paris), arrests the attention of Marquis of 
Worcester, by proclaiming that he was not mad, 
but was confined only for sa that “ the steam 





of boiling water might be to move a car- 
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Young Wife of a Fisherman begging from 
Charles Il. a Bles on her Children at the 
Moment he is embarking for France.’ These 
little pictures are excellent: the artist seems to 
have a peculiar feeling for English history.—A 

er work, ‘ The Council of Ministers at the 
Tuileries,’ is unquestionably of considerable 
merit, but by no means equal to the two former ; 
the formality of a court reunion weighed, emp 
heavily on his imagination ; but in another pic- 
ture, in which a gang of robber-gipsies are 
brought before the provincial authorities, he 
recovers his powers, which certainly are of no 
or kind.—‘ The Protestation of the Evan- 
gelical States at the Diet of Augsburg,’ by Han- 
TERSTEING, is a small picture, but very admira- 





ble; complex, and at the same time perspicuous in 
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ition, richly diversified in character, and , centre is a girl dancing; she is surrounded by Arabs | memorable 2Ist of June, 1786,— 
ay ape lg Eisz Jounnet, a famous | and Turks. The work displays considerable ta- | Professor of Painting at = Royal ee, 
lady-artist of works in genre, exhibits one picture, | lent—with regard to composition, grouping, draw- | sailles, exhibits a work of much meri ool, Ver. 
hig ly wrought, as a production of the ol Dutch | ing, and colour.—General LEJEUNE (whose ‘ Bat- | morating an event in the life of St. Anthony 
sc 





comme- 

ool. —K 16RrB08 has five good paintings of hunt- | tles of Napoleon’ were exhibited in England | commission from the Minister of the Interix Itisa 
ing scenes.—LAzERGES, in a picture of ‘Notre | many years ago) exhibits two ood landscapes. | STEUBEN (son of one of the most eminent A, 
Dame de Résignation,’ is purely and simply grand | The General is now Professor of Painting at the | of France) gives promise of excellence painters 
in composition; but the effect of the work is | Academy of Toulouse.—Lovis BovuLanGer, an | ‘ The Bath at the Fountain,’ and ‘Wenenaae 
marred by the somewhat commonplace expres- | artist of repute, has a carefully-painted ‘Holy | Environs of Rome,’ are two good subjects rhe 
sion of the Virgin.—BenJaMin Rovusaup exhibits Family.’—Mozin, a pag a gh of ‘The Sands | drawn and coloured.—Sreixuen, e ibits tee, 
‘ A Frere in THE Environs or Avorers.” In the | of Dives,’ over which Louis XVI. is passing, on the | small pictures, gems in their way, and al ou 
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worthy of Mieris, to whose style they approximate. Novsveavx: this young painter was chosen as , ing to his labour and finding all hie malt asleep. | 


—H. Sepnon contributes five works, one of which | draughtsman to an expedition fitted out for the ex- | —Lov1s Leroy paints forest scenery Wi 
represents ‘Queen Victoria visiting the Tombs of | ploration of Senegal: some of the meritorious re- | force and truth.—F. G. LEPAULLE is & por- 
the Comtes d’Eu’ (ordered by Louis om e).— | sults of which he here exhibits.—Lron MoreEL- trait-painter—an excellent colourist ; also | 
Scunetz (Professor of Painting of the French | Fatro. This artist accompanied Louis Phili pe to | paints large historical works, with 
Academy at Rome) exhibits six pictures, all of a | England. His style is feeble and unsound.—L. | effect, however.—ADOLPHE and ARMAND LELEUX 
high order, and manifesting the masterhand. Meyer has painted three marine subjects of con-| are brothers, who picture with feeling and truth 
The best, perhaps, is ‘A young Woman of Rome | siderable excellence.—Pierre THvuILurer fur-| characteristic traits of French peasant a SUSTIN 
mourning her dead Husband.’—HenriScuerrer | nishes several good landscapes.—WICKEMBERG | OUVRIE is a landscape-painter of much merit, | 
has a portrait of ‘The King;’ it is not a good | has a capital winter piece. —VAan ScHENDEL, acan- | who deals principally in ancient buil rel 
work, and certainly not a pleasant likeness of the | dlelight effect of singular merit.—Madame Cave | L1G exhibits the shipwreck of a corvette? ter 
greatest sovereign of modern times. He has also | (formerly Mdle. Elise Boulanger, now the wife | rific scene, powerfully re resented. —GRANET, 
a picture of ‘Madame Rolland and De la Marche | of the Directeur des Beaux Arts,) is a lady | whose interiors, with peculiar effects of light, 
oing to Execution’ during the reign of terror. | of high talent: her drawings are eminently | have long been popular, but whose later to | 
t too nearly resembles the ‘Charlotte Corday’ by | free; her colouring always excellent; three of | show considerable falling off, this year wo ad 
the same hand, and is cold in manner, while the | five pictures, this year, describe episodes in the | have made an effort to regain his position; _ 
treatment excites no sympathy. — ALrHonss | childhood of Paul Véronése, Haydn, and Law- | one large and excellent icture, ‘C of | 
Rorun—a painter of familiar scenes, in high re- | rence—the latter describes the boy in the| Order of the Temple held in Paris in 147. 
pute, and whose works usually find their way to | humble house of his father making a sketch of a | Gicoux is a painter of mediocre talent, 
the engraver—has some capital subjects, treated | lady.—JoLiiveT—a name long known to fame— patronised by Government grants for huge sheets 
with considerable ability: ‘Going from Church’ | sends two pictures, the principal being ‘The | of canvas; similarly circumstan have | 
is, perhaps, the most striking; another, ‘ Prayer,’ | Murder of the Innocents’ ; it is admirably drawn, | or unfortunately ?—is CHASSERIAU. Both i | 
is very touching and effective.—PHILIPPOTEAUX: | but the hackneyed subject receives no augmented | employments far beyond their power ; able to | 
his ‘ Battle of Rivoli’ is full of power—a work of | interest or importance. Henri Lesece has apic- | sequently, placed in positions they ae artist who 
great labour, but of labour well bestowed.—E. A. | ture representing a young student in Italy proceed- | occupy worthily.—CHARLES GLEYRE,@ 
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is looked upon as the promise of Young France, 
exhibits a work, ‘THE APOSTLES SEPARATING 
AND DEPARTING TO PREACH THE GOSPEL,’ 





usually considered as the best “ 
produced this year. It is 


religious pi a 
ced tl finely drawn, and the 
grouping is good; but the attitudes seem to us 







stiff and unnatural; the Apostles are rather 
mise en scéne than influenced by true feeling ; St. 
Peter, whom we may suppose to be seated at the 
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foot of the cross, has a melodramatic air; and 
| the whole group seem rather to be studying the 
| parts they are to fill on the canvas than the 


| THEIR Sueep.’— Parety, who two years ago 
obtained considerable fame by a very noble work 
(which, by the way, is in process of engraving) 








duties they are to ae among the heathen,— 
E. Lounen contributes four painting 
somewhat slight and “ sketchy,” but the manner 





sent from Rome, entitled ‘A Dream of Ha 
fulfilled the promise of his youth, 
although his ‘Mzmpuis’ is by no means with- 


piness,’ has not 







is effective and impressive. The most striking 
is ‘SHEPHERDS OF THE LANDES ENCOUNTERING 


ings’ they are 
A StornM ON THEIR WAY TO SHELTER WITH 








ade movement is attri- 


out merit. His retrogr: 
buted to his having been occupied Saray te last 















year in making money by daubing Versailles. 
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LEHMANN exhibits two admirable pictures of 
women of Rome: the one is sifting corn, the 
other is A PILGRIM. They sustain the reputa- 
tion of one of the best painters of France : 
his works are at once delicate and vigorous, 
bold and refined, 

Of water-colour drawings, miniatures, 
crayon drawings, engravings, and paintings 
on porcelain, there is a very large collec- 
tion; the miniatures generally are placed 
in recesses close to the windows of the long 
gallery, where they are seen to great advan- 
tage. In this department the great artist of 
France is Madame pz MirBiL, whose works 
are prodigiously fine; next in rank, perhaps, 
is Madame HerpeLIn—a charming painter, 
whose touch is absolutely fascinating from 
its exceeding delicacy, grace, and freedom ; a 
young and promising aspirant for fame in 
this department is Madlle. BeiLoc (daughter 
of the accomplished Director of the School 
of cary be the most popular, and unques- 
tionably the most successful, of the artists in 
this class are ladies. Of the crayon and 
water-colour drawings—not numerous, and 
generally not remarkable—it will suffice to 
notice those of DecamMps: perhaps the most 
original and self-thinking painter of the 
French school. He contributes eight draw- 
ings, illustrative of the life of Samson; they 
are of wonderful merit,—broad, bold, and 
most effective; marvellous examples of 
colour, manifesting a close and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the capabilities of Art. In 
each of the series, however, Samson is pictured 
as an awkward schoolboy, rather than the 
mighty conqueror of hosts of Philistines. 
With the exception of this artist—and the 
exception must be unequivocally. made—the 
school of France makes ne each to that 
of England. Nor is that of Sculpture _b 
any means of a high order; there are 1 
examples, placed not in a den such as that 
in Trafalgar-square, but under circumstances 
the most favourable for examisation.. Of 


one of the most attractive we have already . 


spoken— The First. Mother,’ of M. Deny. 
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It is a work of rare excellence and great 
promise. PRADIER has astatueof * Phryné’; 
and Davip “A Study of Infancy’; some | 
models of animals by P. J. Mane exhibit | 
marvellous accuracy; Count D’Orsay’s 

uestrian statue of ‘N ’ is here; 
‘ First Thought,’ a ee 

irl leani ainst a tree ing 
me pyc statue of great merit; soi 
and a Seorpion,’ by BARTOLINI, a Florentine 
sculptor, (wife — much porns: — 
DvuBUFE of the young pe 
duced a child, i ble, which 


of busts; few merit—not 
even that of ‘ The King,’ by Praprer. 


[We have thus devoted as 
as we could afford to the 
Louvre; and we mean ann 
our readers a similar report. 

We repeat our hope that 
France will reciprocate; 
just intentions and generous 
visit go Paneragere oe x 
tents without yielding foolish 

vad that would seek to 
another. 
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essen serviceable 

writers ps Fame in that country respect 

esteem in reference to Eng 
But the Frvz Arts, at all events, 

neutral ground ; and excellence cam 


be generous. We are co 
admit that in our English Bx | 
have not shown the generosity). ~ 
speaks confidence in strengths» yoo | 
lieve that an earnest and very : 


| 
ists i to become 1 
otheper of the artists of; = | 
7 Rs in on | 
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THE ART-UNION, 





ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 


[From Correspondents in Municu, NUREMBERG, 
Rome, Paris, &c.) 





GERMAN Y.—Monicu.—M. Emil Cauer, sculp- 
tor, of Creuznach, has exhibited beautiful speci- 
mens of ivory casts, making use of an rm | 
paste, which has so frequently n recommended, 
but never properly — A superior work of 
that description is the cast of an ancient ivory 
group, which was found in a Roman castrum in 
the vicinity of Creuznach ; the imitation, largely 
multiplied, is in appearance not inferior to the 
very interesting original. The artist has formed a 
numerous collection of statuettes of his own in- 
vention, representing figures of various characters, 
chiefly intended for apartment decorations. He 
makes them for sale. Historical painting is in 
great progress among the artists in that line. M. 
Palme, who assisted M. Schnorr in the decorations 
of the splendid rooms in the Festsaalbau, has 
executed, by order of an Austrian abbé, a - 
nificent picture, ‘The Ascension of the Holy 
Virgin.’ It is a master-piece in every respect. 
M. Taeger’s ‘ Sepulchre of Christ,’ and a ‘Cru- 
cifixion,’ for the Munich Protestant Church, the 
latter painting after the design of M. Schnorr, are 
in safe progress, and promise to become first-rate 
works. M. Schubert, of Dessau, has completed 
the cartoon of ‘ The Manna Rainim the Desert,’ 
to be executed as a grand picture for the Prince of 
Dessau. M. Schrandolph’s ‘ Saints’ and ‘ ls,’ 
which are destined to decorate the chapel of the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, in Petersburg, are justly 
admired for their exquisite beauty and tasteful 
execution. They will shortly be forwarded to the 
place of their destination. 

Beriin.—A few notices on the Campo Santo, 
to be erected in this city, will not be uninteresting. 
It will form a grand vestibule of the burial-place 
of the royal family in the shape of the ancient 
cathedral: cross aisles, open towards the interior 
and encircling a square yard, which is surround 
by a wall about 35 feet high. The interior of 
these walls supplies the spaces for pictures. No 
architectural division existing, the painter has 
full seope for his arrangement, and he can freely 
dispose of the large spaces of the walls. Cornelius 
has, as is known, already made the drawi for 
the decoration of this Campo Santo; andall who 
have seen them at Munich, during his short sta 
there on his journey to Rome, have given their 
decided opinion that the whole will become a 
superior work, many particulars of which are said 
to be such splendid conceptions as not to be sur- 
passed by anything of that kind of any age. The 
artist has an opportunity of representing Chris- 
tianity in its pure and genuine character, free of 
the dross of sects or special persuasions, for which 
reason it was asserted by the artist himself, that 
Christian Art, far from being near its termination, 
may be said to be at the very i . It is 
trué, Cornelius has already had opportunities of 
representing the cycle of the events of the Old 
Testament foretelling the incidents of the new; 
but his genius was to be directed by the necessary 
and limiting views of a special persuasion; but 
now his mind may go free and unembarassed, and 
exhibit the true spirit of Christianity connected, 
at the same time, with the architectural by-work 
taken from the Greek forms. There will be 
three principal spaces for the chief pictures, each 
centre picture, of about 20 feet square, to be 
surmounted by alunette; below will be a predella 
of about five fect; niches will connect the whole 
for groups in statuary, of colossal. dimensions, 
and to be placed on richly decorated pedestals. 
The conception of the wholc is concentrated in the 
idea of the struggle of the power of Death and Sin 
with the superior power of Religion and the 
mise of eternal felicity. This aera is oeren 
by Dr. Foerster, in the “ Kunstblatt.” The repre- 
sentation of the first picture comprises the 
Origin of Death (in scriptural language). 
the fall of the first man and the loss of 
the birth of Christ is combined, 


wenee fans ase atnee of Lowe (apt of toot 


i 


whose face is seen in the lunette. first 


deed of mankind i posed by Christ’s sepulture, 
the whole of which me magnitioen rl 








possession is but partial ; Lot is saved on the ruins 
; the soul of the martyr, is re- 
ceived by God himself. are the leading 
subjects of the fourth large picture. The groups 
in the niches are rical, expressing the ideas 
of reconciliation. pictures of the opposite 
wall are devoted to the belief of immortality ; 
Death is vanquished as Sin was, its origin; Death 
is subdued by Christ; he manifests his power in 
the awaking from death of the general known 
ptural gage The succeeding pictures repre- 
sent the bliss in Christ. The powerful svete of 
the A ypse are magnificently illustrated; De- 
struction has its tri sbut it is ri Se by the 
resurrection of the , and of Paradise re- 
gained. A great many lateral incidents are beau- 
tifully combined with the whole, which promises to 
become the grandest creation of modern Art. 

An entire reorginization of the Berlin and Prus- 
sian Art-Unions is in contemplation, which will 
become very beneficial to the progress of the Fine 
Arts in the kingdom. ; 

Kognicsperc.—The foundation of a Kunst- 
schule (School of Art) is contemplated in this city, 
the capital of the eastern province of 
imitation of the Dusseldorf School, in the western 
= The plans for this establishment were 

it proposed by the State Minister, M. Von 
Schoen. M. Rosenfelder, an eminent Berlin 
has been appointed Director and Head-master 
pe establishment. He is a distinguished histori- 

inter. ‘ 

1ENNA.—The Director of the Lithographers’ 
establishment, in this city has made an interes 
invention, to paint on stone for the purpose 
making numerous impressions, the coloured por- 
tions having been etched. 

Srvrrearpt.—M. Frederic Gutermann, of Ra- 
vensburg, has discovered and placed beyond doubt 
that the invention of linen-paper making was first 
practised in the city of Ravensburg; whilst, till now 
itwas er believed that this art was introdu 
from Italy. Dr. Ure, in his “ Dictionary of Arts,” 
&c., says :—*‘ It was not till the beginning of the 14th 
century that paper was made from linen, in Europe, 
by the establishment ofa — in 1390, at Nu- 
remberg, in Germany.” M.Gutermann, adducing a 
= many unquestionable facts, proves to evi- 

ence that the first linen paper was manufactured as 
far back as 1301, by Fred. and John Holbein, bro- 
thers and partners, who established a linen-paper 
manufactory, on the so-called ‘hammer,’ where, 
at present, are three establishments of the same 
kind. Holbein, the celebrated German painter, 
belongs to the same family. Both the bro- 
thers, by keeping the invention a strict secret, 
earned a great fortune and honour; but they 
were not allowed to remain long in the pos- 
session of the latter, as, in consequence 
an accusation of a traitorous alliance with the 
enemies of the city, they were banished in the 
middle of the fourteenth century; they were soon 
followed by the other members of the family, 
the name of the family, Holbein, is never men- 
tioned after that we wont the —— re- 
cords of the city of ,w are 
ssraaid cfhat-dhe paskell tay Chane of the allies 
Augsburg and Basle. The maker-sign of the 
manufacturers consisted of the insignia of their 
for ti det socinans of ha pelating-press, ws 
for the first ns n § 
such paper; and it is a fact that Ravensburg 
, after the coh tape rc the press, formed a 
ly-spread . 

: the newly-established foun- 

. Burgschmiet, the colossal statue of 

Louis von Beethoven, for the ay Gl Seas wee 
the Rhine, is near its completion. The cast is a 
minuteiy correct and splendid tation of 
the beautiful and noble model of M. 
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M. Haehnel has ee sur- 
ty of m dress, A great 
beautiful dra and s, is 


rd thrown geek = a the omar 
wn behind. cely held together 
Grtth eon toe ate hea a t dra , 
from the lower portion of the chest Gon tome 
the feet. The most difficult portion of the dress 
was the dress-coat, part of , half-buttoned, 
appears on the by portion of the chest; a 
loosely-tied neckcloth, with a collar worn in the 
fashion pe hme ag se waged a = = 
falling on the n , thus 
heuit a disengaged free motion. 
it eo: soma Re —_ 
ex ve fore 
thus othe yo hen to the 
of countenance. like- 
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. Haehnel not be inferior to any statue 
of this description. 

ROME.—The English Academy at Rome, in 
the beginning of the year, voted a sum of 100 
seudi to be set apart for the paying Signor 
Minardi, Professor of St. Luke's, for the instruc- 
ve in drawing to such of the 
members as wished his assistance. The motion, 
that he be appointed Professor of Drawing to 
the Academy, caused i discussion and op- 
position. Some said they wanted no master; 
others, that they ought not to come there to be 
taught; others, that to have an Italian was very 

; some, because we should be laughed at for 
our deficiency in drawing more than ever ; some. 
because, if he taught anything, it would be a bad 
style. However, after two —— animated, if 
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— oie ‘seen at the atelier of M. Boyer, 
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‘THE PRESCORS IN THE ROYAL CHAPEL 
OF ALL SAINTS, AT MUNICH. 


Tur publication of this long series of famous 
eqneudiiess has been undertaken by the house 
of Scuretnex. They are lithographed upon a large 
r, which contains three compositions, or three 

of the prophets or saints, and executed 

with that extreme nicety in which the impression 
from the stone ap es nearest to that yielded 
by the copper, is chapel-royal was built wy 
order of Ring Louis I. of Bavaria, in the round- 
areh style, after the manner of the Italian churches 
of the eleventh century. The architect was Leo 


von Klenze, President of the Board of Archi- | 
tecture, who was occupied in the work are | 


eleven years—from 1826 to 1837. It is situate 

on the eastern side of the King’s Palace, and con- 
neeted with it by a corridor behind the sanctuary, 
having the principal entrance towards the east, 
over which is seen in relief, Christ, as Redeemer of 


the world, adored by the Virgin and John the | 
ether with statues of the apostles | 
aul over the columns—all designed | 
Professor Conrad Eberhard, of | 
Munich, The interior of the structure is divided | 
into a centre and lateral naves by eight marble | 
illars; and near to | 
choir, opposite the | 


tist, 
Pee and 
and executed 


columns and four large 
the principal entrance is 
high altar and the sanctuary. At the end of each 


of the lateral naves is a small altar; and above 
these naves are four spacious tribunes for the | 


Royal Family, the Court, and strangers of dis- 
tinction. The ceiling of the middle aisle is vaulted, 
and richly ornamented with frescoes on a gilded 
round, and other appropriate embellishments. 
he choir contains allegorical representations of 


| 


} 


the Arts which contribute to the divine service ; in | 


one compartment the Old Testament is illustrated, 
and in other the New Testament, in a man- 
ner to describe promise in the former, and in the 
latter fulfilment; and in the niche of the choir is 
described the glorification of the sacred persons of 
Scripture with allusion to the working of the 
spirit of God in revealed religion. These works 
were executed by Hess, assisted by Schraudolph, 
Koch, Miiller, and Seitz, by whom they were 
commenced in the year 1836, and finished in the 
autumn of 1837. ‘The decorative portions of the 
work were executed by Schwarzmann— partly after 
- own designs, and partly after those of Professor 
ess. 

On the vaulting of the choir are represented the 
Arts and Sciences contributive to the church ser- 
vice. In the eentre is seen St. Cecilia, the pa- 
troness of sacred music, playing the organ, and 
accompanied by angels ; and in the medallions of 
the four corners are the half-length figures Faith, 
Hope, Charity, and the Church ; and below these 
are, on one side, King David, as representin 
sacred poetry; St. Gregory, who instituted sacre 
music, and whose inspiration is symbolized by the 
dove of the Holy Ghost; St. Luke, the patron of 
sacred art, in the act of painting a Madonna and 
Child; King Solomon, accompanied by the plan of 
the Temple of Jerusalem, as representative of 
ecclesiastical architecture ; and in the centre of 
this group are the four cardinal qualities, Wisdom, 
Strength, Moderation, and Prudence. A little 
below these, among the arabesques, are portraits 
of the artists who Sine been employed upon these 
works, 

In the centre of the first cupola is seen the 
Creator, surrounded by Seraphim, and less imme- 
diately by eight compositions, in which are de- 
scribed the creation of the celestial bodies, of 
the first of humankind, of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms; and finally, the fall of man 

~ and the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Para- 
dise. In the lower vaulting of the -upola are four 
compositions from the story of Noah. In the 


first he receives from an angel instructions regard- | 


ing the structure of the ark, while near him are seen 
his sons and their wives aiding in the work; in 
the second is shown the destruction of mankind by 


the deluge; in the third, Noah and his family | 


quit the ark ; and in the fourth, Noah offers a burnt 
sacrifice, while the angel appears in the clouds, 


none 

of God with man. These large works are accom- 
panied by a series of smaller ones, the subjects of 
which are _ i the vine by Noah ; his 
intoxication and sleep 
Shem and Japheth ; 


of 
; he curses Ham, and blesses 
the building of Babel, and | 


the rainbow, the sign of the covenant, | 


the dispersion of mankind. In the four fields be- 
tween the columns are epee in colossal 
figures, the four patriarchs; Noah ee ye we 
ls; the dove with the olive-braneh; the 

anil the rainbow ; Abraham holding the knife for 
the sacrifice of his son Isaac, near him are seen 
angels, with the ram at the altar; Isaac blessing 
Jacob, accompani ap engussn pes 
ration; and Jacob, near whom are angels i 

the Urim-Thumim, or breastplate of the hi 

iest, and the ladder. In the vaulting of 
first side pew, or tribune, King Melchizedek 
blesses Abraham, who returns victorious from the 
battle with Chedorlaomer, and at the same time 
| presents him bread and wine; warriors areloaded 
with spoil. Lower down is described Jacob’s 
vision, and the story of Hagar and Ishmael; 
_ Jacob’s eombat with the angels; and the i 
| of posterity to Abraham by the three pocorn wae 
| the principal wall above the windows Abraham is 
| about to sacrifice Isaac: on one side Abraham in 
his sleep receives the command to sacrifice his 
son; and on the other the young men are resting 
with the ass ; and again, in the round, Abra- 
ham is seen at the moment when his arm is re- 
strained from the sacrifice by the angel. 

In the centre of the vaulting of the second side 
of the , or tribune, Moses is seen smiting the 
rock or water, wher the children of Israel 
were saved from perishing in the Desert; and 
on one side is a seden figure of Joshua, as a 
military commander and first judge, and that of 
Samuel as last judge; and above, Moses and the 
burning bush, On the other side are sedentary 

ures of Saul, the first king; of David, the chief 
of the generations whence our Lord was descended ; 
and above, Moses interred by angels. On the 

rincipal wall of the opposite side-pew is seen 
ons descending from Mount Sinai with the 
commandments. The le are bent in fear and 
trembling — Aaron, especially, is moved as repent- 
ing his not having restrained the wickedness of 
the ~~ 
The frescoes of the great central vault, which 
divides the nave into two sections, form the con- 
nexion between the Old and New Testaments. 
On one side are the prophets Jeremiah and Daniel, 
on the other Isaiah and Ezekiel, who are repre- 
sented by colossal and strikin 
which are painted in gray, John the Baptist 
preaching in the Desert, and designating Christ 
as the Redeemer; and above Isai and Ezekiel, 
is the Annunciation to the Virgin by Gabriel. As 
a eentre to these smaller works, is a magnificent 
composition, the Adoration of the Shepherds and 
the Three Kings, wherein Mary is represented 
with the infant Christ. 

In the centre of the second cupola, Christ is 
seen at full length, as the head of the Charch, 
accompanied by the apostles and the saints; 
and on the fields between: the pillars of the 
cupola are, corresponding with the patriarchs 
of the Old Testament, the four evangelists, de- 
noted by the beasts of the vision of Ezekiel: St. 
Matthew, to whom an angel dictates the Gospel ; 
St. Mark, with the winged lion; St. Luke, with 
the wage ox; and finally, St. John, with the 
eagle. In the centre vaulting of the first lateral 
tribune, and corresponding with Melchizedek 
blessing Abraham, is Christ blessing little chil- 
dren, accompanied by Peter and, James on the one 
side, and John on the other; and on the lower 
part of the arch is Christ on the Mount of Olives, 
with Peter, James, and John sleeping by him; 
and above, the rising of Lazarus on one side, 
and the baptism of Christ by John on the other ; 
and above these, the entrance of Christ into Jeru- 
salem. On the principal wall above the windows, 
and corresponding with the sacrifice of Isaac, is 
the Crucifixion, an admirable composition, show- 
ing the Saviour glorified and wept b els. 
Near the cross are Mary Magdalen, (Mite of 
Arimathea, John, Mary, supported by women, 
Pharisees, and soldiers. 

The vaulting of the remaining tribune exhibits 
the ‘ Resurrection,’ Christ appearing between two 
angels ; and on one side of the sepulchre are the 
sleeping soldiers, and on the other the three 
Marys. On the lower part is, on one side, the 
Nol mi tangere, Christ appearing in the garden 
to Mary n, and Jorbidding ing her to touch 
him; and ve, in grey, Christ with his dis- 
ciples at Emmaus ; the infidelity of Thomas; and 
above, Christ ing to his disciples after his 
resurreetion. the principal wall, the As- 








figures; above | 
“f . and their measure of success in wa 





cension; and below kneeling 
compartment, 

the Seven Gifts of. 
with the attribute of the 
mifror ; Piety, in adoration ; 
in er; Science, with th 
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are ornamented with the two. 
one of whom, ing the and the 
represents Justice, and the other Grace,'as 
ope branch and the crown-of ; 
In the upper vaulting of the choir 
a prea ones is. i Fmt 
near him is the the ‘ 
aod shove, Sel @ie Siedkorentade Prt di 
in blessi Below, Mary is 
one side Peter and Moses, and on-the other 
. This the 

tinual influence te tee 
Church, and the works of the saints of the OM 
poe ye a. In the smaller altar-niche, 
on the right of igh altar, the 
with the banner of pa ahaa _ 
and St. Hubert, ao of the 
House of Bavaria. the left of the 
are seen the Virgin and by St. 
Louis and St. Theresa—those saints of the'same 
names as those of the reigning monarch i 
august consort. 

the en cond st totien 
as the most important en a 
has yet been placed before us. ‘The fame and his- 
tory of the artist, Professor Hess, were sufficient 
to secure consideration to any single sheet of the 
series ; but when we consider the eourse of educa- 
tion practised by the modern schools of 


they keep before them, the subject ; 
attention from us, the more we pen 
painting is likely to be practisedito some-extent 
among ourselves. 

We have only to add that the series of printe— 
a noble and i — — of 
lithography—may be 0 
and REMINGTON, a a neayenes 
the enterprising publisher, J. G. ScHREINER, 
Munich, agents for the circulation»of the workin 
this country. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PICTURE DEALERS, 


SrR,—I have just read your article im the Ant-Un1or 
“On Pictare Dealers, Anetientare pape: nn 
have made war inst 6 : 
to deal in pea facts. Your article of May It 
full of errors. You state that and on” 
not sell for the dealers. This the 
have sold for them this season: 
Mr. Westmacott’s pictures, of 
of picture-dealers en 
men from a sale, and,then, 
selling the picture, to share it 
not believe in one word of it, T a 
They certainly combine to buy as cheap <- 
and then they ee them out, that is, 

u in; but it isalwaysa 

nae over Europe. ight eater have coma 
Cardinal Fesch’s sale. You threaten to , 
names of mn men 3 it will 

of e er 6 
sani to t artists 

avd think it a great crime for a dealer in 
employ some creature to Landseer 


amd 
not stop it. I refer you to Lo ae si 
Vilki a od Roysdaels that “y : 

e made; the “always 
copied. You epee ‘that atietions wieageot tet 
speak the trath ; et and 1 neve Ane aS 
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in 

dea ers, you ought. 
faelle sold to Mr. Johnstone for 80) guineas; and 

pret agrrrs reeold at Rainy’s for £50, would be interest- 


ing, —Mr. Ogle being present. I wish you. 
ene ite VERITAS 
[We readily insert this leter, but we do.not think the 
writer makes the case a whit better for the dealers. Il 
lustrative aneedotes of “the trade” are thronging upon 
us; we shall recur to the subject ere long, probably 
communicate some facts that will startle the public. 
We repeat, we shall sift the matter to the bottom, and 
expose the iniquity of all ns concerned when a case 
is so clear that we can safely abide the consequences. ] 


LANDSEER’S ‘ RETRIEVER,’ 


Six,—I was the other day walking through the British 
Institution, aecompanied by a friend—a s , and 
he observed upon Landseer's ‘ Retriever,’ that in one 
respect it was not true to nature, inasmuch as a well- 
trained retriever will always hold his game, beit dead or 
alive, by the head or the wing. I do not make th:« ~b- 
servation with any spirit of t-finding, but simply to 
call the attention of this very natural artist to a point 
which he appears to have overlooked, 
Your very obedient servant, 
AN OBSERVER. 





FOREIGN CRITICISM. 
Munich, April 24, 1845. 
My DBAR S1R,—Altho I am highly by, 


I must at the same time blush at, the extreme kindness 
and indulgence with whieh you acknowledge my commu- 
nications on the Fine Arts of England, contained in the 
“Kunstblatt.” Ef, during my short stay in London, I 
ever succeeded in eutering into the merits and peculiari- 
ties of the spirit of British Art, | owe the obligation 
chiefly to the liberality of your public establishments, as 
well as to the generous kindness and hospitality of your 
highly-estimable artists, the proprietors of private col- 
leetions, and especially your own; and I shall ever re- 
member with heart-felt itude the instructive hours 
I enjoyed in the nobly-decorated dwellings of Messrs. 
Vernon, Sheepshanks, &c. &e. But if you allude to cer- 
tain unworthy remarks and communications of a reporter 
of the “ Kunstblatt,” at a peried when I was not the 
editor of the said journal, and if you found upon this 
incident your opimiewof the Germans having been badly 
inatrueted coneerning English Art, L beg to remind you 
of the previous works and publications of two German 
artists on this subject, whe have gained much esteem 
and appreciation ameng your countrymen—gentlemen to 
whom we owe a large treasure of illustrative knowledge 
of England and English Art: I speak of the works of my 
highly-esteemed friends, M. Passavant of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, and M. WaaGen of Berlin.* 

association with, or as a follower of, these eminent and 
truly learned men, can I read without ee 
gratifying and generous acknowledgment of my le 
endeavours, I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
Eanst Foerster. 


—a 


THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


We had earnest hopes that painful discussions 
connected with the School of Design would not 
have been made public; and that, consequently, 
we might have avoided the embarrassing task of 
considering the subject. This has been rendered 
impossible ; awd we shall not shrink from the dis- 
charge of a duty now, indeed, become imperative. 
We have long foreseen that the _— differ- 
euces between Mr. Wilson, the Director of the 
School, and Mr. Herbert, the Master of the Figure 
Department, were likely to terminate in a result 
injurious to the establishment; and, although we 
entertain sentiments of the highest respect and 
esteem towards both these gentlemen, we must 
express our readiness to sacrifice either or both 
rather than risk injury to a Sehool which pro- 
mises to exercise immense influence upon the fu- 
ture of British Art and British Commerce. 

The subject has been forced—we think prema- 
turely and most indiscreetly—before the publie, 
first—by a series of letters signed “ ‘ipha,” 
published in the columns of the “Times”; and 
next, by a pamphlet printed and issued by certain 
a of the School. At present we shall make 
ittle reference to the former; our observations 
= at this moment be limited chiefly to the latter. 
We do not hesitate to say, however, that, when 
time and space permits, we shall find no difficulty 
in showing how completely untrue—how utterly 
without the slightest foundation in truth—is the 


he 70. ne» Kunstreise durch England und 

: Ar gland Belgi 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1833." 7 as alin 
. — G. T. Waagen: “* Kunstwerke und Kuenstler in 
eland and Paris.” (Works of Art and Artists in Eng- 
land and Paris.) Berlin, 1838, 








assertion with whieh the correspondent of’ 
* Times” sets out, that ~ — 
“The School of is reduced to. a condition 


a diseredit to 
equally ~ je Couneil, Masters, In 
There is, indeed; no with a writer who 


thus “‘ ronsa muck”; censures without the small- 
est » inquiry, consideration, or regard 
to fact ; and makes assertions with a “‘ Sir Oracle” 
air, entirely indifferent as to the refutation—that 
can be ee is hidden by the 
sereen anonymous. The consequence i 
that mueh sound sense, eal knowledge, eal 
unquestionable trath, to be found in these letters 
mixed up with material of a very opposite cha- 
racter), will be co tively lost. A; 

to him the first M was a fool, the 
Master was a blockhead, and the third Master is 
an ignoramus. With his communications, how- 
ever, we shall be called upon to deal hereafter. 

Relative to the complaints put forth by “ the 
students,’’ it has been, of course, our duty to in- 
quire ; the personal portions of the discussion —the 
altereations of two gentlemen holding important 
offices in the School—we shall avoid as much as 
possible. It is necessary, however, that at the 
outset of our remarks we express our conviction 
that the conduct of the Direetor has been reason- 
able throughout—such as no gentleman, con- 
versant with the mature and progress of the 
dispute can hesitate to unce justifiable ; 
and we have arrived at this conclusion without 
considering that anything unfair or improper can 
be attributed to the other side,—although some 
singular mistakes have originated the whole of 
the misunderstanding. 

With respect, then, to the pamphlet: —First, let 
us observe, the ‘‘ complaints” against the Director, 
the Council, and THER SYSTEM are ——s — 
more than 35 students out of above 310; 275 have 
“ made no sign’’ ! 

An article in the “ Athenzeum’’ has placed this 
matter in so clear a light that—besides materially 
lessening our labour—we cannot do better than 
extract it into our columns :— 

“A pamphlet has been forwarded to us, as * enemies to 
imposition of every kind,’ by some of the students of the 
School of Design, in which is set forth the grievances of 
which they complain and the remonstrances they have 
addressed to the Council. Weknow no more of the cir- 
cumstances than can be collected from this statement, 
which we admit is ex parte ; but, however much the facts 
might be qualified in reply, still it must be manifest that 
these students are, in their own opinions, far more com- 
petent to direct proceedings than either the Council or 
the Director; which latter they unhesitatingly denounce 
as ‘a paid servant of the public,” wanting in ‘ compre- 
hensive’ views, and ‘utterly incompetent’:—they also 
protest against the whole course of studies—against the 
arrangement of the model room—against erecting the 
cast of the ‘Gates of Ghiberti’ as wasti 
their time on ‘the lowest’ styles of Decorative Art, the 
* Arabesque and Pompeiian’:—they inform the Council 
that they desire to study ‘Gothic decoration’ and not 
*P n absurdities’ ;—proclaim themselves to be of 
‘that age’ when the law supposes people ‘capable of 
thinking and acting for themselves,’ and as feeling that, 
‘in common with their fellow-subjects, they possess 
‘the undoubted right of petitioni rqplons any existing 
abuses.’ Can any case be clearer! One special wrong 
will show the state of affairs, and prove to demonstration 
that, before the School of Design can be carried on satis- 
factorily, all parties must ‘handy dandy and change 
sides’—that it is, in fact, the Council and Director that 
need instruction. ‘ We were desired,’ says one of these 
public-spirited youths, ‘to come prepared to draw from 
the Lay Figure set by Mr, Wilson; but so universal was 
the feeli fa the ag a or an bo only ee 

rsons did draw from it.’ Could ignoraut oppression 
So farther? What right had the Director, in this free 
country, to desire young men of an age capable of think- 
ing and acting for themselves to draw from the Lay 
Figure? Of course, a tyrannical Council could not see 
the force of such arguments. Lord Colborne, > 
the President, sent for some of the protesting students, 
babbled to them about insubordination, mutiny, public 
schools, naval service, and so forth; but they 
naturally. whipped him after his own fashion— 
complaints from such scholars’ were not to be 
over in silence by the Council,—told him that ‘the 
charge of insubordination’ sunk into ‘utter ——. 
cance’ as com with Nay Pp 2 = cone — 
with a hint, n enough to nte je even toa 
Member of Council— our gs have been 
likened to a variety of treasonable acts; perhaps your 
lordship will allow us to remind you of @ similar case in 
Paris—that of the Polytechnic School.’ ‘This was con- 
siderate; but the Council, we suspect, had had their 
memories refreshed by others, for they had 
suspended the students; and we do not think t 
after this publication, there is much probability of their 
being restored.” 


A more imprudent document than this “ pam- 
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amount? We know that for a long period there 
has been in the School a party very desirous of 
making discoveries that may Sa mca the Direc- 
tor; they have been, we may be sure, industrious 
enough in their examinations—peering narrowly 
into his conduct, and instituting close and search- 
ing inquiries from h and low ;—will not suspi- 
cion itself be satisfied as to the RIOHT ACTING, at 
least, of a gentleman so watched, when the amount 
bef ag charged against him is so ridiculously tri- 
; ? We eet Mr. Yet — 

0 give tot absurdly in cant char 
as would command a verdict of acquittal from Se 
jey in the world. He does not put them forth; 

e may not condescend to do so; nor shall we in- 
sult him by putting in for him a defence. 

The “ opinion” which these 36 students— 35, be 
it remembered, out of 310—entertain of the Di- 
rector is, however, a matter upon which we have a 
few words to say. They commence a memorial to 
the Board of Trade by the somewhat irreconcile- 
able assertions that, although they “do not wish 
to make any personal reflections on Mr. Wilson,” 
they “ submit” that he is utterly in t, as 
an artist and a teacher of ornamental design, to 
fill the station he holds; and that, throughout the 
upper classess of the School, no confidence is re- 

in the instructions, or even the criticisms, 
made y him,” 

We do not pause to inquire as to the amount of 
information the 35 students must have obtained to 
make them so much more learned in ornamental 
art than their Director; they may be really able to 
detect and expose the profound ignorance of their 
master concerning the several things he has under- 
taken to teach, and is paid for teaching; and the 
may long ago have ascertained that they had muc 
more instruction to give than to receive ; but com- 
mon sense as well as common justice will suggest 
the gerne | of asking who this Mr, Wilson is,— 
what was his education,—and what are his pre- 
tensions to fill the important office he holds? 

Mr. Wilson is the son of a hi respectable 
gentleman—an excellent artist, of Edinburgh; he 
was therefore, as it were, brought up to Art from 
the cradle ; placed in the best school of Scotlan 
under the charge of its best masters ; he trave 
through the several states of Europe to improve 
his mind and obtain knowledge, residing for some 
years in Italy ; subsequently he filled in Edinburgh 
a situation not dissimilar from that he holds in 
London ; but, previous to his removal from Seot- 
land, he visited Munich and many other places— 
the results of which are em in a Report to 
the Royal Commission of Fine Arts—a document 
in every respect highly honourable to Mr. Wilson 
as a gentleman, an artist, a scholar, and a man of 
attention, industry, and close observation. 

Unless deficient in natural ability—unless of 
absolutely defective mind—a man so auspici- 
ously cireumstanced for obtaining knowledge, ai/ 
his if could not but have been qualified for the 

t he fills in the Government 1 of Design. 

e know Mr, Wilson to be a gentleman of large 
natural talents as well as of extensive acquirements; 
our opportunities of ascertaining his fitness for 


his tion have been abundant; our means of 
watching the progress of the School have been 
ample; and it is our bounden duty to state our 


full conviction that a gentleman better quali- 
fied for the office he could not be found in 
this country; for, be it remembered, in this office 
is req a rare combination of and 
somewhat opposite talents; and let it be remem- 
bered also that Mr. Wilson had the heritage of a 


School terribly confused, nee and mal- 
cdmninistesed , nos in it just t0.fauget the Coun- 


the to make way for Mr. Wilson; 
thus : € t of his 
labours, his ion irksome and hard to keep. 
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THE ART-UNION. 





With to the state of the School—that is 
a subject to be dealt with hereafter; we may now 
observe, however, that, notwithstanding these 
unhappy differences, it was never in so prosperous 
a state—never gave boa | — of answering 
the important purpose for which it was esta- 
blished. It is full every night; there are between 70 
and 80 candidates wai for admission; and 
several of the students are now maintaining them- 
selves by furnishing for manufacturers. 
We deeply deplore injurious discussions, which 
cannot hit to Leoseli its utility, and augment its 
still numerous difficulties; and we earnestly hope 
they may be set at rest now and for ever. 


THE FRESCOES OF CORREGGIO 
AT PARMA.* 


We announce with inexpressible pleasure that the 

reat works of Correggio—his frescoes in the 
Cathedral, and in the Church of 8. Giovanni, at 
Parma-—-are in progress of engraving, by the Cava- 
liere Paolo Toschi, the accomplished and well- 
known Director of the School of Art at Parma. 
This enterprise, which associates the name of the 


artist with that of one of the greatest men that has | 
ever adorned the Arts, is entered upon under the | 
auspices of the Duchess of Parma, who in order to | 


preserve authentic records of these sublime compo- 
sitions, which are now fast fading away, has com- 
manded that they shall be engraved in line. Some 
of the plates are already finished, proofs from 
which we have had an oF 

at the house of Messrs. 
naghi and Co., 14, Pall-mall East— as also many 
highly-finished water-colour drawings, by Toschi 
himself, close copies of these unique works— whence 
are to be engraved the plates for the series. 

Upon his great works at Parma, Correggio was 
occupied during ten years—from 1520 to 1530; 
and his productions of this period make him one 
of an inimitable triumvirate—they rank him with 
Titian and Raffaelle—they raise him superior to 
Titian, and place him next to Raffaelle. 

The subject of the cupola of the Cathedral is 
‘The Assumption of the Virgin,’ to describe 
which the painter, in his vast design, has imagined 
the octagonal form whence arises the cupola to 


embrace the space of earth which contains the | 


sepulchre of the Virgin. Thus, round the octagon 
whence springs the great vault, a balustrade ex- 
tends, at each angle of which is a candelabrum, 
the taper in which is lighted by boys. 
the balustrade, and also at the base of the cupola, 
appear the Apostles looking up with awe, and as 
if overpowered by the light shed by the heavenly 
host that transports the Virgin. The angel Ga- 
briel is seen descending, attended by the blessed 
hierarchies; and heaven is seen opening to receive 
those ascending. Of these sublime conceptions 


drawings have been prepared, and are now to be | 


seen at Messrs. Colnaghi’s. Two represent the 
Apostles and the balustrade; in others appear St. 
John the Baptist and St. Thomas, each occupying 
an arch, and each attended by angels, symbolicai 
of his virtues, and with emblems and ornaments of 
his dignity. The works of this cupola will occupy 
ten plates; the cupola of St. John, with three 
other frescoes by Correggio, will constitute a se- 
cond series of fourteen plates; and the works in 
the church and chamber of St. Paul will form 
the third series of twenty-four plates—the three 
series comprehending forty-eight engravings. 

The cupola of 8. Giovanni represents St. John 
beholding in a vision his companions in heaven— 
he being the last surviving Apostle. In one of 
the drawings he is seen alone on the earth, 
kneeling upon a rock, and looking towards the 
centre of the cupola where stands the Saviour ; 
in another he appears with three Apostles looking 
down upon him from heaven; in a finished en- 
graving the same Apostle appears with St. Au- 

ustine. These drawings and engravings are, 

owever, but a very few of this extensive series, 
executed from a work which marks an epoch in 
the history of Art. 





* The Co io frescoes, at Parma; engraved by the 
Chevalier Toschi ; dedicated to her Majesty the Duchess 
of Parma, neg in England, under the patronage of 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and the members of 
the Commission for the Promotion and Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts; by Messrs. Paul and Dominic Colnaghi 
and Co., 14, Pall-mall East publishers to her Majesty. 





ortunity of inspecting | 
‘aul and Dominic Col- | 


In front of | 


In order that the engreving of all the known 
frescoes of Correggio may be com , it has been 
determined to to the works im the abov 


which a superb drawing is exhibited; ‘The Ma- 


donna,’ in the Ducal Library, and an ‘ wow 4 
in 


ciation.’ The entire work is dedicated to 
Grand Duchess of Parma, and > out 
this erunteg wenn the patronage of hi 
Highness Prince Albert and the members o 
the Commission of the Fine Arts; and we pro- 
nounce the undertaking, without hesitation, 
| most magnificent enterprise that has ever 
| undertaken in the art of ae ig 
| That it will meet in England, patronage to 
| which it is eminently entitled, there can be no 
doubt; indeed, we understand, already its entire 
success among British lovers of Artis ensured; so 
| true it is, that what is really excellent, is always 
| certain to find purchasers here. It is a libel to 
say that England has no patrons of Art, 
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SELECTIONS OF PRIZEHOLDERS, 
ART-UNION OF LONDON, 
| Tue following is a list of the pictures selected by the 
prizeholders up to a late period of the past month. It 
does not, however, as will be perceived, include the 
whole—not even all the large prizes; one of the £300 
only having been as yet taken. 
| With respect to the quantum of judgment and taste 
| exercised by the prize-gainers, we shall say little. It is 
the very soul of this Society that the selectors should 
please themselves; and if Mr. Packe is content with Mr. 
Hart’s inanity, at all events he has made no bad exchange 
for his guinea, It is surely worth more than that; 
although we honeatly believe there are plenty of works 
| in the Exhibition marked at £50 that would bring a 
| larger sum than this £300 worth of canvas, if subjected to 
open competition at a public sale. Mr. Packe gained a 
£200 prize; he has added £100 to it. We wish him joy 
of his bargain; and imagine that Mr, Claydon, who has, 
as his prize of £100, that exquisitely beautiful work of 
| Leitch, ‘ The View near Naples,’ will cordially rejoice 
| that Mr. Packe did not happen to fancy it. There are a 
few other unnaccountable “* choosings,”—but there is no 
accounting for taste; and we are bound further to state, 
that a large number of the best pictures were sold 
| before the Art-Union prizeholders had access to them. 
All honour to those who «id not consider it absolutely 
necessary that they should secure pictures (even nomi- 
nally) fully up to the value of the prize. While two wise 
men! Mr. Jarman and Mr. Wilson, are content to call— 
and, we suppose, consider—* The Simchath Torah’ of 
Mr. Hartand * The Greeting’ of Mr. Witherington the 
worth of £150 each, we find Lorp F. BeaucLerk 
| taking, in lieu of his £300, Elmore’s picture marked £250; 
| Mr. ‘f'wiss selecting, as his prize of £150, Lee’s ‘ Stone 
| Quarry’ (a good picture, though not the artist's best), 
| marked £126; Mr. Brown selecting the same artist’s 
| ‘ Sunshine and Showers,’ valued at £63, instead of £89 


worth; Mr. CRisTaAu. taking a work of E. Williams, of 
| £40, as a set off against £70; and other selections 
| equally creditable. 

Upon this important subject, however, we shall more 
minutely refer, when the whole of the selections are 
before us. 


Prize oF THREE HuNDRED Pounvs.—‘ The Origin 
of the Guelph and Ghibeline Quarrel at Florence,’ A. El- 
more, 262/. 10s. 


Prizes oF Two Hunprep Pounps.—‘ Jews La- 
menting over the Ruins of Jerusalem,’ M. Claxton, 2004. ; 
* The Parting of Sir Thomas More from his Daughter,’ 
8. A. Hart, 300i. 


Prizes or One HunDRED AND Firry Pounps.— 
* Simehath Torah,’ 8. A. Hart, 1501.; ‘ A Stone Quarry,’ 
F. BR. Lee, 1261. ; ‘ The Greeting,’ Witherington, 1501. 

Prizes or Ongz HuNnpRED Pounps.— View near 
Ournelo, Contrada di Sora, Naples,’ W. Leitch, 1001. 3‘ The 
Gaugers are coming,’ J. P. Phillip, 100/.; ‘ The Absent 
Philosopher,’ J. G. Middleton, 100i. 


Prizes or E1cuty Pounps.— Sunshine and Showers,’ 
F. R. Lee, 631. ; ‘Italian Boy’s Mischief,’ G. Stevens, 
105i. ; ‘ The Song of the Olden Time,’ J. C. Hook, 802.; 
* One of the Propaganda Fide,’ 8. A, Hart, 841. 


Prizes oF Seventy Pounps.— Mill Ford, Devon- 
shire,’ F. R. Lee, 1001.; ‘ The Stranger in uiring his 
Way ofa nee Goatherd,’ J. Zeitter, 1001, ; ‘Land- 
scape and Cattle,’ E. Williams, sen.,’ 401.; ‘A Summer 
Evening—on the Beach at Hastings,’ A. Clint, 842.; ‘A 
— om = of the Peak,”’ A Solomon, 631. ; ‘The 
watrance to Newhaven,’ A. Clint, 73s. 10s.; ‘ ’ 
Camp,’ W. Shayer, 841. _ 








named edifices, ‘The Madonna della Seala,’ of 





PRIZES oF 
Cawse, 401; * 


Forty Pounps.— 
Fountains and 
Haveil, 


eee ; 
liams, ; ‘A Village F 
‘Half Holiday,’ H. J. 
caster, from the Coast,’ Copley F 

Prizes or Tuirty Pounps.— A 
— Phillip, 35/.; ‘ Dolly Vardon 
Miss J. Joy, 301.; ‘ The Gleaners,’ W. 
Traps on the Thames,’ A. W. W: 
tachment Detected,’ ‘T. Clater, 311. 10s.; 
the Lahn,’ T. M. Richardson, 631. ; ‘Scene 
of Neath, A. Vickers, 311. 10s.; * Cochem, 
selle,’ C. Deane, 301.; ‘ Then came the 
A. Rankley, 401.; ‘View of the South 
Lewes,’ Copley Fielding, 371. l6s.; A 
the Beach, at Bri 


Summer's on 
h righton,’ A. Clint, 407.; «A ome ies 
Valley of Palestrina,’ J. Uwins, 301.; * The Return 
Church,’ T. F. Marshall, 32/.; ‘ The Deer Park at Bolton 
Abbey,’ H. Jutsum, 30/. 


Prizes OF TWENTY-FIVE Pounps.—‘The 
Man,’ W. Shayer, 607. ; ‘ ing the , 
son, jun., 301.; ‘Street Scene at Nantes, W. 
261. 5s.; ‘The Return W: ‘- 
‘Study from Nature, with % 
* River Scene,’ J. Tennant, 15s. ; 
Houston, 254.; ‘An Old Weir on the 
Percy, 301. ; ‘ Maude Castle, Aberdeenshire, 
3503 A Leafy ealy Glade in Thoregill Wood? 

D3 A e 4 
dington, 312. 10s. ; berdeenshire, 
Allen, 351.; ‘ Passing the Lock, on the 
Williams, 501.; ‘ Milking Time,’ J. Stark, 251.; ‘ 
ham Church — Sunday Morning, H. J. 
261. Ln, * Beilstein, on the Moselle,’ J. D. 
31d. 108. 
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Prizes or Twenty Pounps.— V 
Pyrenees,’ W. Oliver, 202.; ‘ The Dou! tre ot 
Pidding, 202. ; ‘ Danesfield, on the Thames,’ J. 

252.; ‘ The Rivals,’ H. J. Pidding, 301. ; * Ancient Tombs 
at Verona,’ 8, Prout, 15/. 15s. ; ‘ River 

H. Lancaster, 254. ; ‘ an ee e 
16. 16s.; ‘A Lock on the Ouse—Hazy Mornin ii. J. 
Boddington 25/.; ‘An Unexpected Visi . Hi 
Wehnert, 21/.; A Water-mill, near Helstone,’ J. , 
251.; ‘The Ferry,’ C. Josi, 301.; ‘The Cabin 4 
F. W. Topham, 171. i7s.; ‘Cader Idris, from the Bala 
Road,’ D. H. M‘Kewan, 201,; ‘A Thames n 
J. C. Ogle, 202,; ‘On the Beach, at 
Clint, oft. : ‘A Towing-path, near Wargrave; E, 
liams, 25%. 


Prizes or FirTeeN Pounps.— River Scene, Hel- 
land,’ H. Lancaster, 201. ; * ‘Their Majesties ~ 


pital,” J. Holland, 35i. ; 

sum,’ 151. l5s.; ‘The Water Cart,’ BE. 
‘Our Old Gardener,’ C. Steedman, 15i. 
Scene—Cattle and Figures,’ J. Dearman 
near Keswick,’ C. F. Ruckley, 150. l5e.; 
Hastings,’ A. Clint, 36/. 15s.; ‘ The Lover's 
H. Woodham, 15/.; Knaresborough 
261. 5s.; * Water Fowl Shooting on the T 
Williams, 15i.; ‘ Guernsey Fisher Boys, 
15l. 15s.; ‘A Lane Scene,’ T. 8. ry 
Washing, Kent,’ A. W. Williams, i ; 
near Maidstone,’ F. W. Watts, 5i. ; 

bin, 15d. ; ‘ Twilight,’ F. O. Finch, 151; 

H. J. Boddington, 20/.; ‘Old - 
Norwich,’ T. Lound, 151.; ‘RB 
Fielding, 211.; ‘ Deserted,’ G. H 

T. R. Hofland, I5i. 15s.; * Fish’ 

Clint, 152, 15s. ; ‘ View at Caen,’ W- 


Prizes or TEN Pounps.— 5 *, H. J. 
101.; * Mornin Ior,’ W. N. Rose, 100; 
ther,’ T. Roods, 101. ; ‘ Distant View of 

C. Fielding, 11d. I1s.; * Carved Parlour, 
Nash, 18/. 18s.; ‘ View on the Thames, j 
Phillips, 102.; Cockenzie, on the seag . 
5 tonieed and Cattle,’ R. Hilder, 4 
turning,’ H. Jutsum, 107. ; ‘Seale’ 

J. B. Pyne, 631.; ‘A Sheghenio: vibe 

‘ Sleep,’ A. J. Woolmer, 15i. 15s. ; 12h 
Common, Rene lenre i * ae 
near Newhaven,’ Co ’ . 

ment,’ A. H. Taylor, LOL 10s. ; * Brook Scene, with 
J. Dearman, 10/. 10s. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY KENNY MEADOWS. 
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Tae name of Kenny Meapows is sufficiently 
known, yet not, we think, sufficiently appreci- 
ated. Men who give way to humour—who 
adopt, as it were, the humourous as a sort of 
« profession”—seldom obtain credit for loftier 


thoughts than those which humour suggests ; 
the proneness of mankind for things that amuse, 
rather than for things which instruct, insures a 
wide and present popularity for him who sup- 
lies amusement; while he who furnishes in- 
ormation—“teaching wisdom”—must wait a 
long time, with continually exercised patience— 
often with “hope deferred, until the heart 
grows sick,” for the reward he anticipated. It 
is in Literature as it is in Art. Fame is 
a en | obtained where it is least merited ; 
and as frequently withheld where it has been 
largely earned and eminently deserved. Thomas 
Hood found his place among the “ jokers” of the 
age; his merry songs and ballads—strings of 
puns, and | gree quips and quichowhawe beth 
themes of universal praise during the last. 
twenty years; and although an accident—the 
publication of the “Song of a Shirt”—told the 
world what a rich current of deep pathos and 
earnest sympathy ran from his t heart, he 
lived till within a year of his exit from life u 

the reputation obtained by a brilliant imagina- 
tion, which enabled him to play with words. 

In like manner has Kenny Meadows beeu 
working, above a quarter of a century; yet, 
while he has obtained a large celebrity for 
graceful fancies and wonderfully varied “sketches 
of character,” how few are acquainted with the 
intellectual power of his pencil—how much more 
largely he excels in producing tragedy, than in 
—— farce! 

t is the destiny of the artist, as well as the 
author, who labours principally for the Art, or 
Literature, of the existing moment, to labour— 
chiefly—in vain. The interest of to-day will be 
pushed aside by the interest of the morrow; a 

_ Rew topic is continually taking the place of an 
| - one—one whose age is four-and-twenty 
| Mours, or, at greatest, a week; and the elo- 
_— aa or pencil will be considered to 
ve served its purpose if it has been a theme of 
talk and admiration from sunrise to sunset of a 
| Whole day. It is notorious that some of the 
| Gtandest and most beneficial productions of 
_ lind have been born to die in the columns of a 


ee 
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daily newspaper; and it is not too much to say 
that, of late years, some of the finest efforts of 
and their 


ephemera they were created to 





illustrate. It is not our intention here, to do 
more than allude to the marvellous Taovsurs | 
in Art, which have delighted, and certainly | 
enlightened, the public im the columns of the | 
weekly journal, of which, from, its commence- | 
ment, Kenny Meadows. has. been a main prop. | 
Nearly every week (surrounded, it is true, by 
infinitely too much that de Art to the 


that widely popular publication, some “little | 
bit” that merits, immortality for the lesson | 
it inculcates —of integrity, or sympathy, or 
duties even higher. ‘In many i 

rally, indeed—we can trace Lass aids to virtue, 
these chastisements of vice, these boons to the 
good and checks to the wicked, to the fertile | 
— of a whose works we are con- 
sidering; and we rejoice at this opportunit 
of adding our meed of praise to the grateful 
admiration of hundreds of thousands whose 
applause cannot reach the ear of the teacher. 

Our t business, however, is with the | 
rage I. ee of rs The cael 
in which they have ap is now com . 
It was dclgtoally Bas g in weekly parts; and 
was one of the successful efforts to meet a large 
outlay by a large circulation, for its price was, 
and is, so low as to bring it literally within 
reach of “ THe MILLION.” 

It is needless to repeat here what we have 
so continually urged—the im of making 
CHEAP that which is coop; “the mass” is 
universally deriving instruction from Art; it is 
of primary importance, therefore, to secure ex- 
cellence for works that will be sure to be read ; 
and—we write with all due rever haps, 
next to the Bible, there is no book in the English 
I » in which art is so essential as in 
« the book” under notice. “ The illustrations” of 
Kenny Meadows go through the whole of the 
plays: his genius had ample ; his humour 
was permitted full a and that far higher 
faculty of mind, in whic inates pathos, was 
entirely unrestrained. We do not to 
follow him though the several scenes; our ° 
to print from the volumes a variety of illustrations, 
not alone with a view to exhibit the peculiar 
skill and power of the artist, but also in order to 
recommend. an edition of the great poet—de- 
signed to be, and calculated to become, ex- 
tensively popular. : . 

Of the playful fancy of the artist we give 
two or three specimens ; following 1s a 
graceful morceau from “ All’s Well that Ends 





* The works of Suaxspenre, revised from the best 
Authorities; with a Memoir and Essay on his Genius, by 
Barry Cornwall ; also Annotations and srrokaery Set 

arks on the pla many distinguished writers ; - 
tn i raving. on wood, from designs by Keay 





g ast : which the artist has exercised hi 
purpose ofcaricature, and’ renders personal the} ustrate e his most 
satire that should be only universal) we meet, in | brilliant thoughts. 





Meadows; 3 vols. the Ve ae 
and Co. Published by Wm. 8. Orr and Co. 


Hl 





The next we borrow is an illustration from the 
of the Shrew,”—one of the dramas to 
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Exampies of humour are | his story is told by a single touch of his pencil,—a touch which stone 


| most abundantly scattered 

nt ns through the volumes ; they 
a: te frequently seem as key- 
Pate he notes. See Puck, touching 
e Pee the horns of an early snaii, 
ta ex Maeed and think of the “ Mid- 
es Fee a eee 4, summer Night’s Dream.” 
cM, 33’ Wan = Look at the wrathful 


+ RO 
i FT Ge 
, hg ASS Wy ae ‘| cutting the claws of a 
MASA 2a Pend Me. >< ) spiteful cat, and > 
Va EP” «* imaged forth, the “Taming 
of the Shrew ;” sor in 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” a Cupid uselessh pulling by the 
string an obstinate, yet graceful greyhound ; or in “Twelfth Night,” a 
Cupid shooting his arrows from a table covered with wine-cups ; ‘or in 
“ Much Ado about Nothing,” Cupid plunging his dart into the body of 
a wasp; in fact, wherever humour can tell its story more eloquently 


with a pair of huge shears, 


than os, humour is busy. We select an example—more essentially 
of “ chatacter ''"—* Autolycus,” from the “ Winter's Tale.” 


How capital a copy is this of the famous rogue! The painter has 
caught the very spirit of the poet; one can ma hear the fellow’s 
chuckle as he marks his prey. 

» indeed, has an artist dealt so successfully with humour ; 
throughout the whole of these illustrations, we cannot diseover one 


oJ : 
(2) 
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Cupid, booted and spurred, 








| shade of which 


—) . . . 
indeed, he is indebted for a | 
And, like the immortal fob or | 





renders perfect what we feel would be, without it, more than i 
In ie examples we must be governed less by the ie 
works than by the fitness for our columns. 

We take a cut of a different order from those which and 
follow it ; one which pleasantly describes the torments of Mt: Pals 
in “ All’s Well that Ends Weill.” 


’ 


And not only in fanciful hints, but in actual portraitires,is/humcu | 
busy. Take the following from the “ Taming of the Shrew? 


7 


The volumes, as will be sup , abound in prints of thie cs a 
have the artist's fine and forcible, and truly accurate, i | 
Falstaff, Mr. Page, Bardolph, Sir Toby, Mistress Quickly, © 7 
Verges, and B Bottom ; of all the “ characters, familiar. 

the genius of the great poet has e 
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C eis in the volume before us—the volume which contains ‘the 
M , Tracepies of Suaxsrere—abundant evidence of the 
RY. REMARKS sees 
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Wes 4 
/ We have said that the power of Kenny 
' Meadows in “ the humorous” is not ter 
than that which he exhibits in “ the pathetic.” 
/ Examples are abundant in these volumes; 
sometimes, indeed, they are found in impressive 
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touches upon comedies, bi = the ap asc sy 
course, the mind of the artist has been chiefly exercised. | artist's ability to deal with the loftie i ap 
And when discharging this portion of his duty, we con- | mind; his ski is exhibited even int on nae dk aie Fe 


fess he is the most welcome to us; foritinfersbyfarthe | moral of the “Merchant of V ” 

rarer quality of mind; and snloas'--8 gorpent gnawing 2 fis} 2o well 
one which, unfortunately, 
our artistic ‘ministers of 
the moment” are too much 
disposed to neglect. There 
appears, indeed, to be, now- 
a-days, so prevalent an in- 
clination for badinage of 
all sorts, that. it already 
begins to dwindle into sar- 
casm, and threatens to de- 
generate into slander. The 
pen and the pencil are alike 
labouring after “ fun;” and 
it seems to be considered 
something like “an achieve- 


4 ment” to discover a new 
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mode by which a double 
meaning may be conveyed 
by a single word. Genius 
should look _ upon. such 
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’ ee OD 
Pe 


, themes rather as the play- 
+ a things of idle moments, | 
@ than_as leading duties to ',; 
occupy thought, We have, .’' 





ith them; and each should bear some indubitable evi- 
Toms ree the highly-dremetic power, exhibited by the artist in dealing 
with the pathetic. 


rx 7 the grander conceptions—such as this (* the bloody and devour- 
m3 ho ) which prefaces the Tragedy of “Richard the Third.” We 
igit, indeed, copy one after another of these cuts, until we bad filled 
tee 
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page after 


ET us turn over | 
ge of 


the Tragedies, to | 
find them illustrated | 


y by the finest concep- | 


\. tions of the designs of 
i, she poet. The ap- 
iy pended cut is the key- 
note to “Romeo and 
Juliet;” it is followed 
by Death issuing from 
a rose-bud; next we 
have an embodied spi- 
rit consigning a butter- 
fly to the flames: and 
these hints preliminary 


are succeeded by re- | 


presentations of the 

uarrel between the servitors of the “ two houses “8 
the interview in the garden; the death of Mercutio ; 
a singularly-powerfal sketch of the re spanany | ; 
and the spirits meeting and embracing over the 
tomb. “ King Lear” is admirably illustrated— 


the angry old man, the old man in his desvla- 
tion, an 
copyings of the Poet’s pictures; the scene on 
the heath, where “ Poor Tom” shelters ; 
the storm that spends its fury on the 
head of the aged and abandoned king, 
are depicted with amazing force. 
“ Othello” opens with an allegory repre- 
seuting a babe devoured by a monster, 
issuing from a tent. The compositions 
throughout are continued with a happy 
combination of delicacy and esne—the 
last being perhaps the best, in which the 
form of the Moor is seen, half concealed 
by the curtains of the bed in which he 
does the murder. “ Macbeth” is, in 
design, among the grandest of the whole, 
two intertwined serpents surround the 
name, from which gouts of blood are 
dropping; next, the pointing hands of 
the witches indicate their parts in the 
drama; another print shows the usurper 
haunted by the fiend Remorse; another, 
the bad “ Lady” entering the chamber ; 
and another exhibits her trying to rub 
out the “damned spot.” “ Hamlet,”’ 
too, is admirably pictured; the tragedy 
is introduced by a representation of 
Death holding the crown over the head 
of the brother as he rs the poison 
into the “sleeping ear ;"’ in another print, 
the “shadow” passes before Hamlet and 











Horatio; in another, the Prince adminsters the 


of the Drama—the interyi 
oath ; and another indicates the great incident erviews that take 


beside the grave which throws up « 


“tie, 
Place 


aig gine tit ly 
: ~— 1 ae 
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skull.” “Timon of Athens” has received ample 
justice from the artist. It is full of pure ex- 
amples of his genius—one of the happiest of 


which, perhaps, is the portraiture of « 
meinen sabe is represented in the ae 
delivering his “ grace.” 
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great Poet has been so worthily illustrated, we 
have at least supplied the reader with abundant 
means to enable liim to satisfactorily determine 
for himself. 


We have thus submitted a few examples 
from this valuable edition of SHaxsrere, and 
if we have failed in rendering justice to the 
genius of the accomplished artist by whom the 


the old man dead, are truly grand |) 
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The few selections we have made °) 
| May serve, in a de , to show the 
| variety of the illustrations ; but jj) 
| those who are familiar with the 
dramas, and have faith in the ca- 
pabilities of the artist, will readily ))/ 
| conceive that the prints are almost |) 
' as varied as the characters deline- 
| ated, and the incidents detailed by })\| 
4J.| the immortal Man—who was “ not |) 
= || for an age, but for all time.” Pi! 
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PARQUETAGE. 

WAINSCOT AND PARQUET FLOORING, 
We this month present a LITHOGRAPH containi 
twelve different patterns of PARQUETAGE, or inlai 
wood flooring, constituting the first set of a series 
of designs in plain and coloured woods, to ¢ aed in 
this and succeeding numbers of the Art-Unton.* 

The print exhibits the manufacture only in its 
simplest and plainest forms : the prints intended to 
follow will be coloured in imitation of the various 
woods employed, and will consist of the richest and 
most complicated designs. The introducer into 
England of the inventions which facilitate the 
duction of these aotepe in Leey, ig? & is Mr, 
Steinitz, whose establishment is at No. 10, Berners- 
street, Commercial-road East, where we have been 
favoured with permission to inspect the means 
employed in the preparation of numerous beautiful 
specimens of parquet existing at the go rig meng Ai 
after having examined the examples laid down by 
him in the galleries of rooms at Lioyp’s. 

Wood flooring laid down in patterns,—called 
parquet by our French neighbours—the term we 
adopt,—is, of course, of ancient use; and had we 
not improvements to announce, uniting, as we 
have convinced ourselves, solidity and embellish- 
ment with cheapness, no useful end could be 
answered in thus calling attention to the subject. 

It is well known that oak floorings laid down in 
patterns, from the simplest to the most complex, 
are in common use in France, and were so an- 


ciently in our own country,— beautiful remnants of 


which exist in many of the mansions of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. These floor- 
ings of the present day in France are often very 
costly, and constitute not unfrequently the richest 
feature of the salons in which they appear, being 
waxed and polished with as much care as is be- 
stowed upon the most valuable articles of furni- 
ture among ourselves. 
carpets to our ideas of comfort, contents us with a 
flooring of Baltic timber which is not seen ; but 
there are yet circumstances under which flooring 
cannot be thus covered; and we submit that a floor 
of ornamental design, laid down at a price little 
exceeding that of the most ordinary materials 
fitted in the commonest style, must be more de- 
sirable than inch-and-a-half or two-inch deal, that 
will harmonize in nowise with any class of orna- 
ment. The wood floorings in France have, of late 
years, become much richer in design than for- 
merly, from the introduction of variously coloured 
exotic woods. In the palaces of Italy, luxury in this 
respect reached its climax centuries agoin the adap- 
tation of those marble floorings which can never 
be excelled. If our climate were much more pro- 
pitious than it is, it would be dangerous to adopt 
anything heavier than wood to our ordinary con- 
tract brick dwellings, which form, perhaps, the ex- 
tremity of an architectural sliding a 

the Tuscan palaces supply the other, whence we 
may select as an example the Pitti Palace—lite- 
rally a pile of rocks paved throughout with blocks 
_—— marble. 

_We cannot contemplate such a change as the 
dismissal of carpets in our ordinary dwe gs, and 
the substitution generally of inlaid flooring for 
apartments of habitual use; but we have to ob- 
serve that in this country, more than any other 
in the world, there are rooms devoted to public 
business being the property of the public, which 
cannot be carpeted, and to which an inlaid flooring 
would constitute a finishing ornament. Besides 
these, are countless public institutions, on the im- 
provement and embellishment of which money has 
been unsparingly lavished, and of which the mi- 
serable deal flooring sorts very ill with the orna- 
ment of the rest. For libraries and ball-rooms in 
the mansions of the wealthy, not could be 
more suitable, inasmuch as it could be laid down in 
any taste of any colour. A small portion has, as we 
have intimated, been laid down on one of the stair- 
cases of the Royal Exchange. This is entirely of 
oak, and a simple design; but the effect is much 


* Of the designs in the plate which accompanies these 
remarks—No, I is a parallel plain ar tongued and 
.G 





grooved, laid down without any nails visible.— 
*. The same, oblique.—3, The same, ¢ se pal- 
tern.—5. Zigzag pattern, in two kinds of oak.—6. Gate 
pattern, oblique.—7, Star pattern.—8. Chessboard 
tern, plated in different directions of the of the 
wood.—9. Diamond pattern, dark and —10. Tri- 
angle pattern, dark and light oak.—11, Diamond gate, 
plated or solid.—12. Citadel pattern, in oak and teak. 


The indispensability of 


e whereof 





superior to that of merely oak, and incom- 
parably richer than any other wood flooring that 
could laid down, with a view to actual dura- 
bility. To the n of deal, dust more readily 
attaches itself t to that of any other wood; 
oak, we know, especially rejects it; hence, even a 
plain oak floor covered with ing, as harbour- 
ing less dust than deal, conduces not only to pre- 
servation of furniture, but, what is of more im 
ance, to that of the health of persons of delicate 
constitutions ; and such plain oak flooring may be 
adapted at little more cost than that of deal. 

parquetage has been already laid down to 
some extent ; but, not being yet sufficiently known, 
it has not been employed in proportion to its 
value. Many architects have caused to be laid 
down plain wainscot, or a simple ornamental 
flooring, with a rich border in coloured woods ; and 
others have covered the centre with armorial 
bearings, surrounded by a pattern border, the 
carpet covering only the centre of the room, and 
— removed upon occasions. The introducer 
has laid down one floor with the flags of all 
nations, the effect of which is highly imposing. 
This requires some explanation wi cased to the 
limited range of colours in wood, and the variety 
necessary to execute works of this nature. The 
natural wood supplies every colour except blue 
are pe j—these are obtained by staining the 
wood, which is made to receive the colour 
so perfectly through its entire substance that 
it may be planed without any change of tone. 
A primary object of the introducer has been to 
secure the wood against warping or shrinking ; 
this is effected by a chemical process of season- 
ing that renders the wood as fit for use as if it 
had been kept fora number of years for the at- 
tainment of the same object. The woods usually 
employed, in addition to oak, are mahogany, cedar, 
coralwood, satinwood, rosewood, maple, ebony 
limetree, and purplewood, The ordinary metho 
on the Continent of laying down a parquet is by 
drawing the pattern on the floor prepared to re- 
ceive it, and then proceeding to lay it down piece 
by piece until the whole is completed. On the 
contrary: at this establishment the thin plates of 
wood are fitted on stout oak compartment frames 
in squares, diagonals, or in any other form ac- 
cording to design, and, thus framed, are laid down 
with certainty and solidity, with a surface as even 
as that of a mahogany table, and with the join- 
ings perfectly close and firm. These oak frames 
are one inch and one-eighth in thickness, and the 
plates of the valuable exotic woods are of the 
thickness of a quarter to three-eighths of an inch. 
It is not our purpose here to enter into a tech- 
nical description of the processes of seasoning, 
cutting, &c. &c., through which the wood passes 
before it is ready to lay down; but it is necessa’ 
to advert to the methods of preparation, inasmuc 
as to convey some idea of the means employed at 
this establishment, whereby the price of this kind 
of flooring is fixed in their prospectus at a rate so 
low. In order to make this intelligible, it is only 
necessary to say that, whereas in France and 
elsewhere the plates of wood are p ed by 
hand, here the tardy office of the hand is rapidly 
performed by a numerous set of circular saws, 
and finished by being planed by a lathe. 

The object of the introducer is, of course, to 
make his useful and very beautiful manufacture 
more extensively known, by so submitting, to those 
who are interested in such matters, the various 
EXAMPLES, as to make the design and p 
more clearly understood than any merely written 
description could do. 

There can be no doubt that the plan will be ere 
long in very extensive use. Mr. Sterntrz has 
already introduced it into Windsor Castle, where 
there are two rooms thus adorned ; arrangements 
are in progress for its introduction into some im- 
portant public buildings, and into the mansions of 
several of our nobility. : 

After the publication of the senres, of which we 
here give the commencement, a main object of 
the introducer will be attained,—inasmuch as the 
system cannot fail to be extensively known 

ughout England ; inquiries will thus made ; 
information will be consequently obtained ; and 
the beautiful process cannot, we think, fail to be 
very generally adopted—not alone in the palaces 
of the great, but in the dwellings of persons of 
comparatively limited means, who study the true 
refinements which are the best luxuries of life. 








THE GREAT BAZAAR 
AT COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 
ALTHOUGH it was the leading intention of the late 


Exuisition at Covent-Garpgen THEATRE— 
which opened on the 12th, and closed on the 27th of 


May—to obtain a large sum of to advance 
the object of “ The Anti-Corn-Law »” there 
can be no doubt that it has a purpose 


far more important and universal; for it has gone 
a long way to make the public acquainted with the 
capabilities of British Co Art—if so we 
may term that class of Art which has immediate 
reference to Trade. No circumstance has ever 
occurred in this country so directly tending to 
augment “THE MERCANTILE VALUR OF THE 
Five Arts.” The occasion not only brought to 
London a large mass of wealthy and influential 
individuals—influential as, in a great ree, 
guiding the tastes of hundreds of of 
persons—but it brought them into intimate con- 
nexion with those whose opinions t to have 
weight with the producers of manufactured arti- 
cles; while therefore, on the one hand, there is 
largely increased infermation as to what is doing— 
and what may be done—in the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts; on the other, there is an advanced appre- 
ciation of excellence, and added desire to adopt 
the safest and surest means of attaining it. We 
deplore, indeed, that the Government of this 
country disdains, or at least delays, to do that 
which has been so no nobly, so effectually, and 
so profitably done in France; but we are willi 
to accept so great a boon from any hands; an 
we are bound to consider that, be the motive what 
it may, this “ Bazaar’ will have given a great 
and lasting impetus to Brirish MANUFACTURE 
as deriving value from Britisn Arr. 

It was utterly impossible for any visitor to move 
about the living mass which thronged the Theatre, 
without encounterin now and then some 
proof that, after all, do not “ matters 
so much better in France.” France, at its National 
“Exposition” fostered by the King, patronised by 
the nobility, and aided by the people, “pour la 
gloire,”’—furnished no “ stalls” so unquestionably 
excellent as some of those to which we refer. We 
must, for the present, be content to leave this 
assertion unsustained by proof; but the proof we 
shall have to supply next month. 

It is our intention to publish with our next 
number an ample Report of the “ InpusTRiaL 
Axr’” contained in this Exurprrion; we design 
to issue it much in the manner of those Parts of 
the Ant-Un1ton which we last year devoted to 
the Exposrrion in Parts, and which gave very 
general satisfaction ; having ed, prac- 
tically useful to several ish manufacturers. 

We shall largely illustrate this article ; intro- 
ducing into it Wwoop-enoravinos of all the 
— objects which derive value from the in- 

uence they receive from Fine Art; and, at the 

same time, we shall endeavour to render the Re- 

rt interes by engraving several of the 

‘ Stalls” at which the more im t of the 
manufactured productions were exhibited. 

We shall thus, we trust and believe, be es 
suing that plan which, of all others, is the best 
calculated to advance the interests of the Fine 
Arts,—by showing how coutinually and how ef- 
fectually they may be made to advauce the useful 
Arts,--augmenting the value of manufactured 


“articles sometimes a hundred-fold. 


We know thatthe MANUFACTURERS ee are 
now perfectly aware of the immensely beneficial 
aid may derive from THE ARTIST; it shall 
Seourdete to make this manifest more and more ; 
to reiterate the important truth +“ and u— 
labouring — to obtain for Great Britain 
the advan which have followed the alliance 
parte ta INE _— and the Uservt Arts in 
every other country urope. 

We have only to add that the descriptive matter 
will be written by the gentleman to whom we are 
indebted for the articles published from time to 
time, in our Journal, under the title of “Tux 
Mercantite VaLue or tue Fine Arts,” and 
for the report of the Exposition in Paris, which 
occupied two extra ni of the Ant-Uniow 


last year. The will be drawn on the 
wood by Mr. J. A. Hammenstey and Mr, 
WILuiAM STEWART, t of the 


Gov School of Design; and be engraved 
ernment ; vi 
principally by Mr. J. Bastin.” 
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| then the director, and by whom he was soon dis- ARIE 
THE RESTORATION OF OLD PICTURES. | tinguished. As a medallist and a sculptor the v. aeTIRS, 
ae ; works of Stiglmaier rank very high; and his skill Rovat Commrisston or F 

To this subject it behoves us to give our best at- | and experience in bronze casting are exhibited in | remembered that all works 
tention, if, as our German friends assure us, pure | the numerous works which he has executed in | in Westminster H 

Art perished with the Giotteschi; but, cgart bom metal—among which are many of his own, as also 
~ the iar value of the works of these men, long many of the most excellent of Bchwanthaler’s pro- 
might we cry ‘“ new pictures for old ones,” with- | ductions—as the twelve gilded statues in the throne- 
out one blink ef the success that attended the room at Munich; the statues of General Becker, ’ 
erier in the Arabian tale. Many valuable pictures | Jean Paul, Mozart, the M ave Frederick of | on the 20th,—and 
have been utterly destroyed from unskilful treat- | Brandenburg, &c. &c.; and, works of Thor- | it at length.* We trust 
ment in restoring ; hence, when property, valuable | waldsen, the statues of Schiller, of the Elector | all respects honourable to the 
to the possessor Beyond the mere sum it would pro- | Maximilian I., &c. He died immediately after the | We know that many of our most 
duce, is so easily imperilled, it is desirable that | casting of the statue of Géthe. Being confined to | will be among the contributors, 
every information on the subject of restoration | his bed, and extremely anxious about the progress | that our “younger mer.” wi 
should be freely circulated. e restoration of | of the work, he received from time to time in- | An ad t inserted 
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pictures has, not only among ourselves but among | formation as to the progress of the completion tention to several points for the gui 


the Italian dealers, been so mixed up with the | sustained himself until the successful completion | petitors.+ 
meen of (so called) anment = 8, _ as was announced by his nephew, Ferdinand Miller. Nationat Gatuzry.—A H 
turn with pleasure to a notice in the ‘‘ Kunstblatt,” C. FP. L. F. vew RunomnAdthoesh added to'the national collection. 
- age wander : .F.L. F. — gh educated : . sey 
credit and reputations nS” USE OF as an artist, Rumohr is better known by his | Pomc on eat ee dean ie 
— ’ ; writings on Art than any essays in the practice of ae > =e 
enti he Conanraton Eigner, of Augsburg, | the profesion. ite was bor neat Dreseny in| bao ehom it inci known, Th 
. » . . . 2 . t s 
intrusted for restoration with a much-injured | mela i. toa 7 'o ptaten, ous entae ot fur falling from the neck on each side. 


wae pear ge saree pa septa, prana’ | collection of excellent works of the old masters. ao the monotonous flesh tint, has much 
wae pees Seria Pon Pihence | Having studied under Professor Furilla, he went | Character of Holbein. 

pa r, whic n pasted upon wood, whence Tue Britrtsu Institvrion.—The works 
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: _ | to Italy, where he sought the society of the most | ,. - : es 
ad partly separated. The artist now con- | distinguished German artists then in Rome. He | living artists have been distributed —sent to 
fesses this to have been the most delicate opera- r . . . homes of the purchasers, or returned to the 
: : : med | returned home in company with Ludwig Tieck . att es : 
tion that, during the course of his lengthened ; ? . ’ | dios of their producers. The sales, since our 
al : : with whom he was on terms of close intimacy. : : 
and various experience, he ever undertook. He a. a vert - have been few—except those that will be 
began by disengaging the wood from the paper, ys 2 Maevany activity dates from 1811; since | 111 Report of Petr sf Prischolders 
te which period, up to within a year or two of the - “i 
incredibly thin layer of colour, and! then the dust | Present time, he has given to the world many | A*t-Union of London. ite Gallery 
which had so intimately attached itself to the | Yluable works on Art, having deeply studied the | Pits 10% em Ween ve asters; the South 
face: and “luded hy lat by t Serri productions of all schools, and sojourned long in Gets ane the ancient masters; 
ye ee nd of y 4 whic h he those countries most interesting to the artist and will, we understand, be devoted to the 
effected. with such success that the picture is pre- | Philosopher. ‘on, Pavt'ent We ecjelecto nem Gaal 
sented in all the freshness and brilliancy of the are a rior as well as the exterior of the great edifice 
most perfect works of the master,—a fact of which | Protestant England is to be renovated; and have 
every one visiting Stuttgardt may assure himself. ART IN THE PROVINCES. reason to ho oe the almost obliterated paint- 
We mention this as a most remarkable and inte- jo hal ings of Sir James Thornhill, which “adom” the 
resting restoration; and many other instances of | EXEren.—We rejoice to find that this ancient city is age will be restored ; probably, in addition, the 
the skill and success of this artist might be cited, | astir. It has been long a subject of regret that Exeter | walls will be painted as they were — 
if such were necessary. It may be here observed lagged so far behind other cities and towns of England in signed to be by the mighty architect. We 
that the operation of cleaning is, for the most | aiding, and ve, ei Fine a gar that this plan was contemplated about fifteen 
7 ‘ ncil; | ever, a move has been made—we trust to ollowed up ; i 
pat, fected by means of the brush or Bevel: | ain egy” Devos as ned Hop | 7AM 880) when the nly mate for aaa 
precisely level with the surface of the rest of the including? tahoe tg oe * The last year’s exhibition was not until the 
picture. others. Our readers will perceive (by an advertisement | Ist of July. Thetime for the reception o works westhes, 
After such an example the wish may be ex- _ in our journal) that an Exhibition is about to take place; | @8 now, the first week in June. to the pute t 
pressed that artists qualified to deal with pictures |“ SocreTy ror THE StuDY AND ENcourAGemeENT oF | | + As this subject is deeply interesting 
of high class would turn their attention to this | A®?” having been actually established. From the pro- wit Ae tone rope upon whieh ompeation 
: ae he tn BS | spectus—which defines the objects principally in view as | Will have forgotten the terms upon whieh 
subject, which is by no means beneath them, since | °! ¥ oa : ‘oi of 
) is abl - ' ily “annual exhibitions,” “ the formation of a library,” the | invited, we subjoin a copy of part 
pn dg , — — = _—y~- reauly me establishment of an ‘“‘ academy for study from the life, — ee et ate 
vorks, many of which, from ignoranee and | the antique,” &c.—we extract a passage :—‘ The object, | have reso with the san 
timidity of treatment, are neither arrested in their however, which the Society has most at heart, may fairly | sioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, 
y y y y 
rogress to decay, nor brought out in the real | be expected to excite a lively interest throughout the tments in the House of Lords shall 
rilliancy of their colouring : and the galleries of | Weole county—it is, that their gallery shall ultimately | fresco paintings; that the subjects 
Europe noauil with ewe in this’ condition contain fwl or more of the warks of all these .aoen of 9 gene fb we se Stans nich it 
- . * | genius of whom Devonshire is so justly proud, and whose 8, an relation 
Restorations are only successful when effected | talents have been mainly pte in raising the | reign; that the subject of three of the 
con amore with a perfect understanding of, and a | English school of painting to the exalted position it oc- | ings shall be personifications or 
: Po ‘ rit of Chi 
fine feeling for, the master. Résler, the restorer | cupies in the world of Art.” We hope to see every | of Religion, Justice, and the Spirit 
of the Madonna of Fuligno, was enthusiastic in | *tist-native of Devonshire contributing to forward this the three remaining subjects corres of 
his labours; as was Palmaroli, when left to his own | @0St desirable object ; and trust the artists generally will | presentations, and expressing oe reas the foundation of 
the 
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- ; ~ uae “ aidi isting.” w, and, as ? 
discretion ; and not less so is Eigner, in his own | ne “aiding ead.assietng: ane ee State, shall be_ ‘The Baptism of Bthelbe 
gallery in the quiet city of Augsburg. The cleaners | _ BRISTOL.—We have as yet no information of a valuable | ‘Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V., or 
and restorers of Venice have excelled all others: | character to communicate relative to the promised Bris- | ®uthority of Chief Justice of the Garter from Ed- 
they removed with perfect success frescoes from | tol Academy. The money at present subscribed is some- Black Prince receiving the Order six 
the walls on which they had been painted, and per- | What below £3400; the ‘supposed outlay for building | ward III” They have comm . 

, ea A.B.A., William Cave Thomas, OT 


form irati . sles _ | being estimated at £4000, the committee do not fi Richard ve, : 
as ey rine Hyp Borvegy od “the disposed, until that sum is quite or nearly obtained, to | West Cope, AEA, John Calleott Horsle 


r , c tions. 7 i and 1 Maclise, R.A., 
exercise of these cares has not accompanied the tained for the immediate ro - a a life “— - “3 from among the present exhibitors in W 
works themselves in their wide distribution, or at | and for the study of the old masters, paintings of a hi h | to prepare cartoons, coloured — 
least been called forth of necessity ere this. _ character being offered for the purpose, principally by | freseo pai a ore tnemedived 
| Mr. Miles; and here we apprehend matters will remain | the commissioners not binding the 
for this year at least. artists on the fresco paintings in 
; So dares ohne 
. BEDS.—An exhibition is about to take place at the or thas poem 
OBITUARY. Lents elytochule inetitation, the object 7 which is — an os yee 
ial n providing public walks and baths. Artists are aling- eyo tion. 
Joun Bartist StT1GLMAIER.—This celebrated | invited to contribute their works, and we trust they will offered for geen compel 
artist held at the ti j ‘n¢. | 4080. The prospectus thus commences :— The grow- | Of £200 each will be given 
time of his death the appoint f : °_o hich 
ment of Inspector of the Royal Foundry at | be taste of the public for intellectual recreation has | specimens w iums by to 
Munich. H bo Fi y L | been abundantly proved by the gratifying tesults of two | one of the said premiums Ot he wotkss 
ich. He was born at Fiirstenpeldiriick, near | former Polytechnic Exhibitions in thistown. These ex- | decide on the relative merit a 
Munich, in 1791, and was the son of a farrier. | hibitions were visited by many thousands of persons, and | is required to prepare & cartoon, being Ae 
His taste for Art arose from his visits to the the preservation coerty gl of the assemblage of valuable | the aforesaid subjects. The « sixteen feet high to 
th 
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neighbouring cloister, the frescoes and statues of | *P¢cimens comprised in them, amply demonstrates that | pine feet three inches wide showing 
which he om ied while yet carrying barefooted the thei ee eye catia eee ine ent gel ie 
“can, whence it was his daily office to dis- DupLin.—The Society of Irish Arti t's office, in New yo 
i " : : — A obtained at the architect's 
tribute the produce of the dair fs His father, being | their third annual exhibition, "The * Dublin ‘Eeesing Each artist is further req to oe 
persuaded to. cultivate his disposition for Art, | Packet” states, that “there is an increase in the | Sketch, not less than eighteen 
a nticed him to a goldsmith at Munich, with | ®™mber of pictures sent in as compared with last year; n, of the entire 


e understanding that he should, in his leisure | °™4 *¢verel of the specimens are very meritorious.” ene’ 9 of fresco painting, a 
hours, attend the academy of which Leprieur was rtest dimension, representing 
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it was one that does not now exist—“ want of 
funds.” ‘The funds are at present ample; and we 
believe the disposition to “ restore” is unques- 
tionable—in the right quarter, We may hope, 
consequently, to see the Cathedral of St. Paul at 
length worthy of the nation, and trulyan object 
of national pride. 

SratvE oF FLAxXMAN.—We have much plea- 

sure in stating that John Flaxman, the “ great 
sculptor of eternity,”—for so Blake delighted to 
call him,—will not be long without a statue to his 
memory. The ee and 
Stowel up comme , it appears, 
1843, a flll-length portrait-statue of the iMustrous 
Flaxman,—more, it is said, to exhibit his own skill 
in his art, and vindicate the taste of his friend 
the late Allan Cunningham, than with any very 
great hopes that he should ever see it transferred 
to marble; for the fame of Flaxman in this 
country was insufficient, it was tho t, to justify 
any expectation of a subscription of even an or- 
dinary amount. Such, however, has been the 
success of his labours, and such his skill,—and 
such, above all, is the fame of Flaxman,—that 
a committee has been formed, and a subscription 
set on foot, to make Mr. Watson’s model a per- 
manent statue in marble to the memory of the 
mighty master. The names of the committee, 
and a list of the subseriptions already received, 
will be found in another part of our paper. 

Purtinc Ink ror Frye Worx.—We dis- 
charge an agreeable duty in directing attention to 

reat improvements made by Messrs. Parsons and 

‘letecher, of Paternoster-row, in the important 
article of printing ink ; and in referring such of 
our readers as are interested in the subject to the 
appearance presented by the woodcuts. contained 
in this number of the Ant-Un1on—all of which are 
printed from ink of — —— Those who 

now how much of effect of wood-engravings 
must depend upon the printing, will heartily re- 
joice to learn that science, skill, and experience 
foen been combined to ensure successful results— 
as far as the character and quality of the ink is 
concerned. And, in truth, this is more than 
“ half the battle ;’”’ for many a beautiful work has 
been thoroughly marred by the use of a defective 
material, while inferior performances, if coloured 
with a brilliant black, have been looked upon as 
fine examples of Art. Now-a-days there are few 
wo ks published without some embellishments of 
the kind referred to; the presses of England, 
Germany, France, and Belgium issue tg bon 
thousands of woodcuts ; it was high time, there- 
fore, that to improve the ink was an object of 
careful thought and study; and we perform an 
agreeable task when we assert—upon the autho- 
rity of several of the best printers of England 
(whose names we might mention)—that the article 
has undergone very considerable improvement in 
the establishment to which we refer,—an improve- 
ment which cannot fail to imtroduce it into all 
‘“*houses”” where to produce “ FINE WORK ” is a 
primary object. Such of our readers as are suf- 
ficiently interested in the matter, may at once 
judge for themselves by comparing with other 
printed works the series of woodeuts—those 
which illustrate the “Shakspere” (printed by 
Vizetelly), and those which accompany a visit to 
the Louvre—contained in the present number of 
the Art-Union, 

Tur NaroLeon Museum.—We lament to learn 
that this wonderful collection is about to be broken 
up and distributed : it is advertised for publie sale. 
We have, therefore, paid it a last visit—to mourn 
over the separation of so many thousands of inte- 
resting relies, the collection of which was a labour 
of amazing industry, zeal, energy, and enterprise. 
It was commenced and completed by an —— 
fentieman named Sainsbury—to whom it still be- 
ongs. He began his work by purchasing a few 
prints, thence went to pictures, thence to memo- 
rials of every sort and kind—the authenticity of 
which was proved beyond the hazard of contro- 
Versy. It is sufficient to say, that im its present 


mer contain, in addition to 10,000 soe 8 
arbles, 60 paintings, 70 miniatures, 60 enam 
Y medais, 10 swords 


oo orders, 900 coins and 
daggers, 1300 volumes of books, 130 ings, 
carvings, 3000 engravings, 100 bronzes. 
examination of the assem! has been a rare 
treat ; unhappily it has ceased—most for 
ever ; eens as it is not likely that = le 
rson wi again the possessor of store. 
Bill, there are few evils unaccompanied by good : 
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years. It now attractions far greater 
than it ever did ; am enormous expenditure of 
pony os not only restored but vastly i ved 
it; Mr. Parris ae entirely over Se hoon 
‘ Panorama of :’ the conservatories are 
y elegant; there is a stalactite cavern of 
startling effect; there i i i 
exterior promnenades exhibit various classic ruins ; 
and the hall of sculpture is alone sufficient to at- 
tract tens of thousands, and recompense them 
amply for the cost of admission. This is truly an 
aequisition—as yet the only place in Great Britain 
where the work of British sculptors can be seen so 
as to be judged of fairly. e shall enter more 
minutely into this subject hereafter; at present 
we can only congrat the proprietor on the 
successful issue of his enterprise, and Mr. W. 
Bradwell, to whom we are mainly indebted for the 
— skill, and judgment an ited throughout 
interesting structure, and the ing “ inci- 
dents’’ associated with it. _— 

‘Tae Greek Stave,’ By Powzrs.—We have 
been favoured by Messrs. Graves, of Pall Mall, 
with a view of a statue—a work of the American 
sculptor, Hiram Powers—representing the fact of 
the exposure of female slaves for sale in the 
Turkish bazaar. The figure is upright, and rests 
the right hand u a support, over which is 
thrown a modern Greek drapery. The modelling 
of every part of the work is most accurate as to 
form, and inimitable as to texture; such, indeed, 
is the softness in parts, as the relaxed muscles of 
the knee, that the statue seems rather to have 
been modelled than earved in the marble. The 
expression of the countenance is a retiring 
modesty. The hands are bound in chains; this is 
not truth, but necessary to the yee ny Ina 
few words, we pay the artist the hig! st compli- 
ment that can be offered: it is insufficient to say 
that his work reminds us of the antique,—it com- 
— suceessfully with the best remnants of 

reek Art. The work is the property of Mr. 
Grant, of Devonshire ; and has created such an 
interest as to have been viewed by almost every 
patron of Art in the metropolis. 

Litsotint sy Georce Catrermore.—It is 
with exceeding pleasure we report that the com- 
plete practicability of the art of ‘ lithotint” isnow 
cient began uestion. It has been hitherto en- 
vironed with difficulties, exaggerated oy bing os op 
tency, timidity, or ca ; and there been a 
pretty general report that its “uncertainty” 
amounted to failure. Mr. Cattermole came to the 
rescue in good time; he has produced a series of 
ten large works, and has encountered no difficult 
worthy of note. We shall probably next mon 
review the publication at some length ; at present 
our is merely to congratulate Mr. Hull- 
mandel upon the perfect triumph of his invention, 
and the approaching reward of his ingenuity, perse- 
verance, and protracted toil; and to add that the 
prints may be examined b those who will rg fo 
a ticket of admission to e Cattermole, es 
25, Berners-street, where the series is now “ on 
view.” 

Tae Vattey ov tHE Nive.—A series of 
“ views” are now exhibiting at Hogarth’s, No. 5, 
berts, R.A., 
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produced, after they have pn upon by 

an accomplished ter, Mr. Mansron. 

Neuman hand has ever chained euch billant 

e as 

labours of Nature and Art. - 
Tue New Hovses 


ts 
the interior of the New Houses of Parliament 
have been intrusted to Mr. Pugin—under certain 
restrictions, no doubt. 
Tee akin = Battle oF haps. mye say 
w a very large scale, shows 
dis tion of bo soutien ot the tens of the exten 
y 
the B heavy ca’ under the Marquis of 
Thomas Picton. In every eg of this beautiful 
model the utmost accuracy been observed, as 
well with regard to the position 


ne 


and also to the character of the nd, 
w has been most carefully survey The 
whole has been made out with singular inge- 
— and originality as regards the masses and 
single , none of which appear in the ample 
dis without a distinct The best 


of this model, which exhibits at once the face of 
the ground at this momentous period of the day. 
Ga.tery ror Works or Art at CaLcurta. 
—The Queen has presented to the city of Calcutta 
her own portrait and that of the Prince Consort, 
at the request of Dwarkanauth Tagore, for whom 
they were originaly intended. A numerous meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of the place was held on the 
Ist of March at the Town Hall, where the pictures 
are at present deposited, to return thanks to her 
Majesty for her munificent gift, and to propose a 
plan for the erection of a for their recep- 
tion, and for the reception of works of Art 
which the city now possesses, or may have at any 
future — > yaw ae ie ot - rage 
suited to proper ay of objects o 
Arts evoltions to this effect were un ously 
to. 
“OruE Bairron TestimoniaAL.—We learn from 
an article in “The Builder” (a work which ad- 
mirably carries out its object, and is a valuable 
auxiliary to tens of thousands) that, at a meeting 
of the committee, “it was ded, as Mr. Britton 
had ly declined receiving any per- 
, that a um of one hundred 
should be offered for the best ‘ Biblio- 
gr Review of Illustrated Literature devoted 
to Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain,’ 
to be inscribed to Mr. Britton, and published by 


the committee. Of this essay — subscriber of 
; and it is further 


painted and engraved for distribution, or 
a medal struck. TE tea cae nes it was 
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THE RESTORATION OF OLD PICTURES. | 
To this subject it behoves us to give our best at- 
tention, if, as our German friends assure us, gee 
Art perished with the Giotteschi; but, apart from 
the iar value of the works of these men, long 
might we cry “ new pictures for old ones,” with- 
out one blink of the success that attended the 
crier in the Arabian tale. Many valuable pictures 
have been utterly destroyed from unskilful treat- 
ment in restoring ; hence, when property, valuable 
to the arhomend the mere sum it would pro- 
duce, is so easily imperilled, it is desirable that | 
every information on the subject of restoration | 
should be freely circulated. e restoration of | 
pictures has, not only among ourselves but among | 
the Italian dealers, been so mixed up with the 
manufacture of (so called) ancient works, that we | 
turn with pleasure to a notice in the “‘ Kunstblatt,” 
of the labours im this direction of an artist of | 
credit and reputation. 

This is the Conservator Eigner, of Augsburg, 





then the director, and by whom he was soon dis- 
tinguished. As a medallist and a sculptor the 
works of Stiglmaier rank very high; and his skill 
and experience in bronze casting are exhibited in 
the numerous works which he has executed in 
metal—among which are many of his own, as also 
many of the most excellent of Schwanthaler’s pro- 
ductions—as the twelve gilded statues in the throne- 
room at Munich; the statues of General Becker, 
Jean Paul, Mozart, the Margrave Frederick of 
Brandenburg, &c. &c.; and, x works of Thor- 
waldsen, the statues of Schiller, of the Elector 
Maximilian I., &c. He died immediately after the 
casting of the statue of Géthe. Being confined to 
his bed, and extremely anxious about the progress 
of the work, he received from time to time in- 
formation as to the progress of the casting, and 
sustained himself until the successful completion 
was announced by his nephew, Ferdinand Miller. 


C. F. L. F. von Rumour.—Although educated 
as an artist, Rumohr is better known by his 
writings on Art than any essays in the practice of 
the profession. He was born near Dresden, in 


who in Stuttgardt, among other commissions, was | 1785; and at the age of fifteen determined to 


intrusted for restoration with a much-injured | 
work of Correggio. It was.a study for ‘The Danae’ 
of that master, painted alla prima upon pressed 
paper, which had been asted upon wood, whence 
it had tly separa’ The artist now con- 
fesses this to have been the most delicate opera- 
tion that, during the course of his lengthened 
and various experience, he ever undertook. He 
began by disengaging the wood from the paper, 
ont then proceeded to remove the paper from the 
incredibly thin layer of colour, and then the dust 
which had so intimately attached itself to the 
surface ; and concluded his labour by transferring 
the painting to a new ground of wood, which he 
effected with such success that the picture is pre- 
sented in all the freshness and brilliancy of the 
most perfect works of the master,—a fact of which 
every one visiting Stuttgardt may assure himself. | 
We mention this as a most remarkable and inte- | 
resting restoration; and many other instances of 
the skill and suceess of this artist might be cited, 
if such were necessary. It may be here observed 
that the operation of cleaning is, for the most 
part, effected by means of the brush or wet 
and that those portions necessarily supplied lie 
precisely level with the surface of the rest of the 
picture. 

After such an example the wish may be ex- 
pressed that artists qualified to deal with pictures 
of high class would turn their attention to this 
subject, which is by no means beneath them, since 
none else are capable of remedying really fine 
works, many of which, from ignorance and 
timidity of treatment, are neither arrested in their 

sapens to decay, nor brought out in the real 

rilliancy of their colouring ; and the galleries of 
Europe abound with pictures in this condition. 
Restorations are only successful when effected 
con amore with a perfect understanding of, and a 
fine feeling for, the master. Rdsler, the restorer 
of the Madonna of Fuligno, was enthusiastic in 
his labours; as was Palmaroli, when left to his own 


discretion ; and not less so is Eigner, in his own | 


gallery in the quiet city of Augsburg. The cleaners 
and restorers of Venice have excelled all others: 


they removed with perfect success frescoes from | 


the walls on which they had been painted, and per- 
formed to admiration every other delicate ope- 


ration; and we may express surprise that the | 


exercise of these cares has not accompanied the 
works themselves in their wide distribution, or at 
least been called forth of necessity ere this. 


oe 


OBITUARY. 


Joun Baptist StiGLMAIER.—This celebrated | 


artist held at the time of his death the appoint- 
ment of Inspector of the Royal Foundry at 
Munich. He was born at Fiirstenpeldiriick, near 
Munich, in 1791, and was the son of a farrier. 
His taste for Art arose from his visits to the 
neighbouring cloister, the frescoes and statues of 
which he copied while yet carrying barefooted the 
milk-can, whe 

tribute the produce of the dairy. His father, being 
persuaded to cultivate his dianoaition for Art, 


apprenticed him to a goldsmith at Munich, with | 
the understanding that he should, in his leisure | 


hours, attend the academy of which Leprieur was 


mee it was his daily office to dis- | 


pursue the career of a painter, from seeing a 
collection of excellent works of the old masters. 
Having studied under Professor Furilla, he went 
to Italy, where he sought the society of the most 


| distinguished German artists then in Rome. He 


returned home in company with Ludwig Tieck, 
with whom he was on terms of close intimacy. 
Rumohr’s literary activity dates from 1811; since 
which period, up to within a year or two of the 
present time, he has given to the world many 
valuable works on Art, having deeply studied the 
productions of all schools, and sojourned long in 
those countries most interesting to the artist and 
philosopher. 
——$<@g=—_—_. 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


ExetTer.—We rejoice to find that this ancient city is 
astir. It has been long a subject of regret that Exeter 
lagged so far behind other cities and towns of England in 
aiding, and being aided by, the Fine Arts. At last, how- 
ever, a move has been made—we trust to be followed up 
with resolute energy. Devonshire has supplied England 
with many great artists—beginning with Reynolds, and 
including Northcote, Eastlake, Haydon, and many 
others. Our readers will perceive (by an advertisement 
in our journal) that an Exhibition is about to take place; 
a “ SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
Arr” having been actually established. From the pro- 
spectus—which defines the objects principally in view as 
“annual exhibitions,” “* the formation of a lib y,”’ the 
establishment of an “academy for study from the life, 
the antique,” &c.—we extract a passage :-—‘‘ The object, 
however, which the Society has most at heart, may fairly 
be expected to excite a lively interest throughout the 
whole county—it is, that their gallery shall ultimately 
contain one or more of the works of all those men of 
genius of whom Devonshire is so justly proud, and whose 
talents have been mainly instrumental in raising the 
English school of painting to the exalted position it oc- 
eupies in the world of Art.” We hope to see every 
artist-native of Devonshire contributing to forward this 
most desirable object ; and trust the artists generally will 
be “ aiding and assisting.” 


| _BRIstoL.—We have as yet no information of a valuable 
character to communicate relative to the promised Bris- 
tol Academy. The money at present subscribed is some- 
what below £3400; the supposed outlay for building 
being estimated at £4000, the committee do not feel 
disposed, until that sum is quite or nearly obtained, to 
commence operations. 4d interim, rooms are to be ob- 
tained for the immediate commencement of a life academy, 
and for the study of the old masters, paintings of a high 
character being offered for the purpose, principally by 
Mr. Miles; and here we apprehend matters will remain 


| for this year at least. 


Lgeps.—An exhibition is about to take place at the 
Leeds Polytechnic Institution, the object of which is 
to aid in providing public walks and baths. Artists are 
invited to contribute their works, and we trust they will 
do so. The prospectus thus commences :—* The grow- 
ing taste of the public for intellectual recreation has 
| been abundantly proved by the gratifying results of two 
| former Polytechnic Exhibitions in thistown. These ex- 
| hibitions were visited by many thousands of persons, and 
the preservation from injury of the assemblage of valuable 
— comprised in them, amply demonstrates that 
eir value and worth were fully appreciated.” 


DuBLIN.—The Society of Irish Artists have d 


Rovat Commisston 
remembered tha 
in Westminster 


git Ms 
reese 
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on the 20th,—and we hope in time 
it at length.* We tonst and believe it 
all respects honourable to 
We know that many of our 
will be among the contributors, and 
that our “ younger men”’ will away honours 
An ad t inserted directs at. 
tention rs several points for the guidance of com. 
petitors. 

Nationa Gatiery.—A Holbein 
added to'the national collection. The a 
painted on panel, and fo in 0 pectect tated! am. 
servation, bearing the date 1549. It is a portrait 
but of whom it is not known. The figure is erect, 
attired in a black gown, with a strip of panther 
fur falling from the neck on each side. The head, 
with the monotonous flesh tint, has much of the 
character of Holbein. 

Tue Britisn Instirvtion.—The works of | 
living artists have been distributed—sent to the | 
homes of the purchasers, or returned to the stu. | 
dios of their producers. The sales, since our las 
have been few—except those that will be 
the Report of Purchases by Prizeholders i 
Art-Union of London. The Gallery 
opened in a few weeks with the works of 
artists and the ancient masters ; the Sou 
will, we understand, be devoted to the productions _ 
of Gainsborough and Calcott. 

St. PauL’s.—We rejoice to learn that the inte- | 
rior as well as the exterior of the great edifice of | 
Protestant England is to be renovated; and have 
reason to hope that the almost obliterated paint: 
ings of Sir James Thornhill, which “adorn” the 
cupola, will be restored ; probably, in addition, the | 
wails will be painted as they were de- 
signed to be by the mighty architect. We 
that this plan was contemplated about fifteen | 
years ago, when the only motive for abandoning | 
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* The last year’s exhibition was not until the 
ist of July. The aimee [ reception of works was then, 
as now, the first week in June. : 

+ As this subject is coy interesting to the public at 
la » a2 well as to the Protiesios, oat 4 
will have forgotten the terms upon W 
invited, danny oo ve a copy of part of the advertisement 
issued in August last :— 1 
have resolved, with the sanction of 
sioners of her Majesty's Treasury, that 

ents in the wy of nas - 

resco paintings ; that the su 
ings shall be illustrative of the functions 
Lords, and of the relation in which it 
reign; that the subject of three of the 
ings shall be personi ons or abstract 
of Religion, Justice, and the Spirit of Chi = 
the three panne subjects _— s 

resentations, and expressing 
to the Church, to the Law, and, as the — ; 
honeur, to the State, shall be—* The Baptism 
serine er Thee sestiae Gas ne? and | 
au ty o us ; 
Black Prince receiving the Order of the — 4 
ward IIL’ They have commissioned ym 
Richard Redgrave, A.R.A., William Cave ~~ 
West Co .R.A., John Calleott il 
and Daniel Maclise, R.A., selected 


fresco painti 
the parm. oh not binding to f 
being desirous of givin th opportuni 
in ga their 
other than the above artists, to exhibit specimens of 
ability in cartoon drawing and ya) 
give notice—l. 
offered for gen 
of £200 each will be ~e 
ee caeeatont oy fle 
um 
decide onthe relative merit of the works. 
is required to prepare a cartoon, aeing® 
the aforesaid cnbjacts. = = of 
nine feet three inches wide by sixteen 
int of the arch | (outlines in lithography 
f the arch e com 
btained at the architect’s office, in New 





| their third annual exhibition, The “Dublin Evening 
Packet” states, that “there is an increase in the 
number of pictures sent in as compared with last year; 
and several of the specimens are very meritorious.” 





Each artist is further required 
sketch, not less than eighteen i 
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in ite shortest dimension, representing 
in the full proportion. 
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1845. 
it was one that does not now exist—“ want of 
funds.” The funds are at present ample; and we 


lieve the disposition to “ restore” is unques- 
seers Hear Si the right quarter. We may hope, 
consequently, to see the Cathedral of St. aul at 
length worthy - the nation, and truly an object 
tional pride. 
iat mera oO Fiaxuan.—We have much plea- 
sure in stating that John Flaxman, the “ great 
sculptor of eternity,”—for so Blake delighted to 
call him,—will not be long without a statue to his 
memory. The excellent sculptor of the Eldon and 
Stowell group commenced, it appears, in the year 
1843, a full-length portrait-statue of the illustrious 
Flaxman,—more, it is said, to exhibit his own skill 
in his art, and vindicate the taste of his friend 
the late Allan Cunningham, than with any very 
great hopes that he should ever see it transferred 
to marble; for the fame of Flaxman in this 
country was insufficient, it was thought, to justify 
any expectation of a subscription of even an or- 
dinary amount. Such, however, has been the 
suecess of his labours, and such his skill,—and 
such, above all, is the fame of Flaxman,—that 
a committee has been formed, and a subscription 
set on foot, to make Mr. Watson’s model a per- 
manent statue in marble to the memory of the 
mighty master. The names of the committee, 
and a list of the subseriptions already recvived, 
will be found in another part of our paper. 
Puwtixne Ink ror Fryzt Worx.—We dis- 
charge an agreeable duty in directing attention to 
reat improvements made by Messrs. Parsons and 
‘letcher, of Paternoster-row, in the important 
article of printing ink ; and in referring such of 


appearance presented by the woodcuts contained 
in this number of the AnT-UN10N—all of which are 
printed from ink of their manufacture. Those who 
know how much of the effeet of wood-engravings 
must depend upon the printing, will heartily re- 
joice to learn that science, skill, and experience 
ee been combined to ensure successful results— 
as far as the character and quality of the ink is 
concerned. 
“ half the battle ;’’ for many a beautiful work has 
been thoroughly marred by the use of a defective 
material, while inferior performances, if coloured 
with a brilliant black, have been looked upon as 
fine examples of Art. Now-a-days there are few 
wo ks published without some embellishments of 
the kind referred to; the presses of England, 
Germany, France, and Belgium issue every day 
thousands of woodcuts ; it was high time, there- 
fore, that to improve the ink was an object of 
careful thought and study; and we perform an 
agreeable task when we assert—upon the autho- 
rity of several of the best printers of England 
(whose names we might mention)—that the article 
has undergone very considerable improvement in 
the establishment to which we refer,—an improve- 
ment which cannot fail to introduce it into all 
“houses” where to produce “‘ FINE WORK” is a 
primary object. Such of our readers as are suf- 
ficiently interested in the matter, may at once 
judge for themselves by comparing with other 
printed works the series of woodcuts—those 
which illustrate the “Shakspere” (printed by 
Vizetelly), and those which accompany a visit to 
the Louvre—contained in the present number of 
the Art-Union. 

Tus NarpoLeon MuseuM.—We lament to learn 
that this wonderful collection is about to be broken 
up and distributed : it is advertised for publie sale. 
We have, therefore, paid it a last visit—to mourn 
over the separation of so many thousands of inte- 
Pr poe. relies, ee collection of which was a labour 

amazing industry, zeal, energy, and enterprise. 
It was commenced rend comnpioind by an a 
gentleman named Sainsbury—to whom it still be- 
ongs. He began his work by purchasing a few 
prints, thence went to pictures, thence to memo- 
rials of every sort and kind—the authenticity of 
which was proved beyond the hazard of contro- 
versy. It is suffigient to say, that im its present 
State it contains, in addition to 10,000 MSS., 8 
marbles, 60 paintings, 70 miniatures, 60 enamels, 
‘pol orders, 900 coins and , 10 swords 

daggers, 1300 volumes of books, 130 drawings, 
carvings, 3000 engravings, 100 bronzes. e 
fxamination of the assemblage has been a rare 
‘reat ; unhappily it has ceased—most probably for 
‘ver ; inasmuch as it is not likely that any le 
person will be again the possessor of the store. 
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till, there are few evils unaccompanied by good : 


our readers as are interested in the subject to the | 
| the ex 


And, in truth, this is more than | 





the sale will enable many persons to obtain. a 
single relie—to be valued ae a precious acquiai. 
tion ; for Napoleon is now a history; all 

deontp deoyelie es aehot eee 

own by » while ure res and 
miration for a marvellous man. ting - 

Tue CoLtosseuM.—We cannot find space, this 
month, to notice as it deserves, this singularl 
novel, beautiful, and interesting exhibition—w: 
ee en inthe Neianing of Che manth, afm 
having been lost for all use purposes for several 
years. It now attractions far greater 
than it ever did; an enormous expenditure of 
or on not only restored but vastly improved 
it . Parris has gone entirely over fing sone 
‘Panorama of London;’ the conservatories are 
especially elegant ; there is a stalactite cavern of 
startling effect; there is a pleasing aviary; the 
exterior promenades exhibit various classic ruins ; 
and the hall of seulpture is alone sufficient to at- 
tract tens of thousands, and recompense them 
amply for the cost of admission. This is truly an 
aequisition—as yet the only place in Great Britain 
where the work of British sculptors can be seen so 
as to be judged of fairly. We shall enter more 
minutely into this subject hereafter ; at present 
we can only congratulate the proprietor on the 
successful issue of his enterprise, and Mr. W. 
Bradwell, to whom we are mainly indebted for the 
aes skill, and judgment — ited throughout 
the interesting structure, and the charming “ inci- 
dents”’ pein es with it, 

‘Tae Greek Stave,’ By Powers.—We have 
been favoured by Messrs. Graves, of Pall Mall, 
with a view of a statue—a work of the American 
sculptor, Hiram Powers—representing the fact of 
sure of female slaves for sale in the 
Turkish bazaar. The figure is upright, and rests 
the right hand upon a support, over which is 
thrown a modern Greek drapery. The modelling 
of every part of the work is most accurate as to 
form, and inimitable as to texture; such, i 
is the softness in parts, as the relaxed muscles of 
the knee, that the statue seems rather to have 
been modelled than earved in the marble. The 
expression of the countenance is a retiring 


| modesty. The hands are bound in chains; this is 





not truth, but necessary to the description. In a 
few words, we pay the artist the hig! st compli- 
ment that can * offered: it is insufficient to say 
that his work reminds us of the antique,—it com- 
suceessfully with the best remnants of 
reek Art. The work is the property of Mr. 
Grant, of Devonshire ; and has created such an 
interest as to have been viewed by almost every 
patron of Art in the metropolis. 

Litsotint sy Georce CatrerMoLe.—lIt is 
with exceeding pleasure we report that the com- 
plete practicability of the art of ‘“ lithotint” isnow 
akhenend uestion. It has been hitherto en- 
vironed with difficulties, exaggerated by incompe- 
tency, timidity, or eaprice; and there has been a 
pretty general report that its “uncertainty” 
amounted to failure. Mr. Cattermole came to the 
rescue in good time; he has produced a series of 
ten large works, and has encountered no difficult 
worthy of note. We shall probably next mont 
review the publication at some length ; at present 
our purpose is merely to congratulate Mr. Hull- 
mandel upon the perfect triumph of his invention, 
and the approaching reward of his ingenuity, perse- 
verance, and protracted toil; and to add that the 
prints may be examined y new who will rig bow 
a ticket of admission to rge Cattermole, ‘* 
25, Berners-street, where the series is now “on 
view.” 

Tue Vatiey or THE Nitz.—A series of 
“ views ” are now exhibiting at ry seh No. 5, 
Pall-mall, the productions of David Roberts, R.A, 
and desi as continuations to his glorioue work, 
“Syria, the Holy Land,” &c., a work which does 
the highest credit to the liberality, taste, and judg- 
ment of the enterprising publisher, and is r nf 
an honour to the country. Our space this mon 
confines us to a bare reference to the subject. A 
visit to the collection is a rare treat, and one which 
may be easily enjoyed. These views are p 
pally “ cketehes,” of surpassing grace, freedom, 
and, we are sure, accuracy. They are of the high- 
est possible merit as far as they go; but when 
formed into “pictures” by the introduction of 
age and wrought up by the masterly pencil of 

° he, they will prove irresistible attractions 
toe all who can appreciate veritable excellence in 
Art. Of the many admirable works issued by Al 





derman Moon this is by far the best and m 
valuable. It is in the A 8 sense cute? 

M. CLaupet.—The improvements recently in- 
pemcngy a padhons ig arom process of 

ype (more tly Talbotype) are absolutel 

paper, which are then placed before a — 
— whe “ pages, mong wp," and of 

em PORTRAITS. any advantages are thus 
obtained—not the least is that the sitter is put to 
no farther Sy pee & ry be time than 
twenty seconds, the period w Sun takes to 
make the ing outline. We shall recur to 
this subject, and dwell upon it at greater length ; 
our present purpose is to induce persons to visit 
M. Claudet’s t, at the Adelaide 
Gallery, and examine the marvellous works thus 
produced, after they have been wrought upon by 
an miniature- ter, Mr. Mansion. 
No human hand has ever obtained such brilliant 
effects as these, which result from the combined 
labours of Nature and Art. 

Tae New Hovses or PARtiAMent.—It is 
understood that the ents for decorating 
the interior of the New Houses of Parliament 
have been intrusted to Mr. Pugin—under certain 
restrictions, no doubt. 

Mopet or tHe Barrie or WaTERLOO.—This 


model, which is a very large scale, shows the 
disposition of both armies at the time of the splen- 
did made in the earlier part of the day by 
the B hea er yg the Marquis of 
Anglesey, and Bri infantry under Sir 
Thomas Picton. In every of this beautiful 


model the utmost accuracy has been observed, as 
well with regard to the precise position of the 
troops, and also to the character of the ground, 
which has been most carefully surveyed. The 
whole has been made out with singular inge- 
—- originality as regards the masses and 
single figures, none of which appear in the ample 
distribution without a distinct purpose. The best 
accounts of the battle do not approach the truth 
of this model, which exhibits at once the face of 
the ground at this momentous period of the day. 

Gaciery ror Works or Art aT Catcurta. 
—The Queen has presented to the city of Caloutta 
her own portrait and that of the Prince Consort, 
at the request of Dwarkanauth Tagore, for whom 
they were originaly intended. A numerous meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of the place was held on the 
lst of March at the Town Hall, where the pictures 
are at present ted, to return to her 

jesty for her munificent gift, and to propose a 
plan for the erection of a g for their reeep- 
tion, and for the reception of other works of Art 
which the city now possesses, or may have at any 
future period: hitherto there has been no public 
buil suited to the proper display of objects of 
Art. utions to this effeet were un ously 
agreed to. 

Tue Barirron TestiMontaAL.—We learn from 
an article in “The Builder” (a work which ad- 
mirably carries out its object, and is a valuable 
auxiliary to tens of thousands) that, at a meeting 
of the committee, “it was decided, as Mr. Britton 
had disinterestedly declined receiving any per- 
sonal offering, that a um of one hundred 
guineas should be offered for the best ‘ Biblio- 
gr Review of Illustrated Literature devoted 
to Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain,’ 
to be inscribed to Mr. Britton, and published by 
the committee. Of this essay every subscriber of 
one guinea will receive a copy; and it is further 
pr , if the sum subscribed should prove 

t, either to have a portrait of the worthy 
veteran painted and engraved for distribution, or 
a gold medal struck. At the same meeting it was 
resolved that Mr. Britton should be invited to 
a public dinner at Richmond on the 7th of July, 
his seventy-fourth birthday, to meet his friends 
and the lovers of architectural antiquities; and a 
sub-committee was appointed to make the neces- 

arrangements.” 
“tun Sane Encavstic.— Mach of the (so called) 
brilliancy of this work has already away. 
On the south entrance, towards Cornhill, a great 
has the of entirely de- 
of climate, 
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opaque matter having exuded and flowed down the 

wall. The appearance occasioned by 
this it may be move > to remedy by the removal 
of these streaks ; but, if such be the present aspect 
of the work, what will it be in a few years hence ? 
The followers of Herr Sang are advertising in the 
“ Times” for employment—of this we cannot say 
that we are not heartily glad; not that we have 





the slightest ill-feeling towards the artists them- 
selves; but their style of art is certainly such as 

ought to meet with no such encouragement as it 
has received, since in our own country the same | 
style is alread professed by our ordinary stencillers. 

CouRT OF Ceancuny.—The new buildings are 
now so far advanced as to receive the armorial 
bearings which decorated the walls of the ancient 
hall in which the Chancellors of England have for 
so many years presided. The stained glass also 
has been removed to enrich the windows of the 
new walls, as also the well-known picture of ‘ Paul 
before Agrippa.’ The ideas of the highest law 
authorities on matters of Art—if we may judge 
from what drops from them “in their places” in 
Parliament—are at least most extraordinary. 
Were it otherwise, these new buildings had pre- 
sented a favourable opportunity for some artistic 
embellishments. But the time will come! 

Portrait or Wit1tiaM IV.—Her Eenieeey the 
Queen Dowager has presented to the Royal Naval 
School, at New Cross, a fine full-length portrait 
of his late Majesty William I[V., who, during his 
lifetime, always entertained a warm interest for 
the welfare of that establishment. It is painted 
by Mr. Lane, from the original picture, by Sir T. 
Lawrence, in her Majesty's possession, and has 
been placed in the apa, a of the Institution. 

GoLp Detrercent.—Under this title a liquid 
has been manufactured by Mr. Upton, which is 
intended to restore tarnished gold work to its 
original colour and beauty. We have procured a 
bottle, and tested its efficacy upon a picture-frame, 
discoloured with the accumulated dirt of nearly a 
score of years. A single a of the de- 
tergent, according to the directions appended 
thereto, sufficed to bring back the gilding, both 
matted and burnished, to a state of lustre, in a 
manner very surprising ; it is perfectly innocuous 
in its qualities, and emits no A smell. 

Tue Eart or Pemproke’s MAnsion, in Carl- 
ton-terrace, has, for some time past, been under- 
going a thorough renovation, under the super- 
intendence and from the designs of Mr. John- 
son, architect; but its completion will not be 
effected before the spring of next year. When 
finished, we think this residence will equal, if not 
surpass, for internal decoration and embellish- 
ment, that of any other in London occupied by our 
aristocracy. Mr. Johnson, when a student, a few 
years back, at the Royal Academy, gained the 
silver and gold medals awarded to the highest 
proficient in architecture, which entitled him to a 
residence of three years on the Continent to 
prosecute his studies. We have seen a large 
number of architectural and other sketches taken 
by him in Belgium, France, and Italy, which, for 

icturesque effect and delicacy of execution, cannot 
be excelled; they would form a beautiful volume 
in the hands of a competent lithographer. 

New Grammar Scnoor at MAGpALeN Cot- 
Ltece, Oxrorp.—The design for this building has 
been awarded to Mr. Derrick, who has carried off 
the prize from eighteen candidates, among whom 
were Pugin, Buckler, Scott, and Moffatt, besides 
other architects of eminence. The building is in 
the style of the fifteenth century, harmonizing 
admirably with the college, and the rich Gothic 
archway at the entrance, erected by Mr. Pugin. 
Mr. Derrick’s plans and elevations were exhibited 
at a recent meeting of the “Society for the Pro- 
motion of Gothic Architecture,”” when they were 
greatly admired, both for correctness of proportion 
and unity of design. We understand it is in 
contemplation to replace the present windows in 
Magdalen Chapel, by others of stained glass—an 
alteration which will add much to the beauty of 
his really elegant structure. 

MAcuINE For Carvine Woop.—At a recent 
meeting of the Institute of British Architects, 
Mr. Billings read a “ Description of the Carving 
Machine patented by Mr. s. Pratt, jun.” This 
machine, invented Mr. Irving for the pre- 
paration of materials for inlaying, has been 
adapted for carving by Mr. Pratt. In its prin- 
ciple it is a compound of the lathe, the drill, and 





the pentagraph. The material on which the 
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tracery is to be carved is fixed on a table turning 
on a centre; the tool, acting in the manner of a 
centre-bit, is attached to an arm, also working on 
a centre, and is made to revolve with great velo- 
city by means of a strap. Guided by a pattern of 
cast iron, the tool, by the double movement of the 
arm and the table, can be made to pass through 
any combination of curves, drilling out the ma- 
terial as it passes over it. The lines of the tracery 
are determined by the iron pattern, and the 
depth and form of the sinking by the shape and 
position of the tool; and, if a double moulding is 
required, two patterns and two tools and a double 
operation are necessary: but as the pattern con- 
sists merely of a thin flat sheet of perforated iron, 
and the value of a tool amounts only to a few 
pence, the additional cost of variety in design to 
any extent is scarcely perceptible. The tool and 
its position at the end of the arm once adapted to 
the section of the moulding to be produced, the 
rest is purely mechanical. The workman guides 
the took with one hand, and the table with the 
other, and the tracery comes out with a rapidity 
which may be imagined when it is stated, that 
the tool makes three thousand evolutions in a 
minute; so that a tool with eight teeth or edges 
makes twenty-four thousand cuts in that space of 
time, the wood flying off as fine as sawdust, and 
the surface being left at once in a state of perfect 
finish and smoothness. The cost of the work 
thus executed does not exceed one-fourth of that 
of the same labour performed by hand. Stone is 
worked with the same facility as wood, and the 
machine has been found equally effectual, though 
of course less rapid, upon marble. Mr. Billings 
concluded by inviting visitors to inspect the ma- 
chine any Wednesday morning, at the works, in 


Eccleston-place, Pimlico.—At another meeting of | 
the Institute, the Hon. Secretary read a paper | 


on the formation of a Museum of Casts, illustra- 


tive of the architecture of antiquity and of the | 


middle ages, by Mr. C. H. Wilson, Director of 
the Government School of Design. The writer 
considered that the extent of the assistance which 


Government should give to Art was an important | 
He urged the necessity of having col- | 


inquiry. 
lections of fine models, but cautioned students 
against a disposition to copy slavishly, now appa- 
rent. 
their return to ancient examples, did not imitate 
so closely as we did; they did not think it neces- 


sary, whien adopting a particular style, to restrict | 


themselves to the immature details, should it 
have them. In this he agreed, and thought that, 
instead of copying dislocated saints, it would be 
better to introduce correct drawing, and use our 
improved knowledge. In an architectural mu- 
seum he should like to see the models take the 
— in which they properly were; he would 
ave the portico of a building set up full size. 
He commented on the difficulty of obtaining ar- 
chitectural casts in England, and urged the esta- 
blishment of a central casting establishment, 
whence museums and galleries might at once be 
supplied cheaply. In eames this was the case, 
and the greatest advantages resulted. 

THe ANTIQUARIAN Socrety.—That a body 
expressly devoted to things as they were, accus- 
tomed to revere the past, and treat as sacrilege 
any changes, should so vigorously bestir itself for 
a reform as this Society has done lately, may 
really teach the Royal Academy a useful les- 
son. Institutions, however good, or however 
secure they may seem by long standing, must 
assuredly fall in the end, if they do not accom- 
modate themselves to the rapid march of improve- 
ment around them. Dissatisfaction, disaffection, 
desertion, and ultimate destruction, are the steps 
to its downward course. Some members of the An- 
tiquarian Society, anxious for its well-being, have 
made a stir, proposed reforms, and in some in- 
stances have carried them, All this has been 
done with good feeling, and it is to be hoped will 
benefit the body at large. With two associations 
at work, both numbering in their members zealous 
and able men who are communicating with all 
parts of England, on its ancient relics, and doing 
the work which the Society ought really to 
have done long ago, and sominced either unne- 
cessary, it behoves the parent Society to rouse it- 
self. The times demand activity and utility. Mere 

osition and chartered indolence will not suf- 
oo ' oo — will be obtained elsewhere, 
if it is not found in its proper place. How lo 
will the Royal Asafemtsans sloop ? 4 





| away, gentlemen, to-day; no 


The Germans, much as had been said of | 


| may easily call it an A, Vandevelde; you are 





SALES OF THE MONTH, 


THs “ Polish Lady’s” auction “ cam 
22nd of April, and was attended by the vane foot, te 
attachment of lofty uames to low figures: but 
the prices at ch they were adjudged oo 
outbid more than ten times their real worth. 
tioneer, Mr. PuI.uips, has not much to 
the — of eloquence, nor is his manner even 
absurdities he utters, very seductive: a quiet Tepetition 
of the same phrases, without much tion. In 
exordium to the sale, however, two sentences 
— - —— ~ speci worthy of notice, He 
submit a collection of pictures from 
— the Polish indy) hich he pts co ap 
e “ genuine in ject” :—* Hol a 
Piece, * Portrait of a Lady,’ * Landsem aon 
criminately genuine in subject! That such’ hundred-of. 
times repeated titles imported genuineness did 
embarrass us to discover its meanin 
thought cleared the mystification ; an 
lution of the phrase is, that it was cun 
to convey no ome | at all, in the sense the term “ 
nuine” implies. The other sentence alladed to is 
mightily significant; for, after a few more uivocal 
flourishes, he to “* open the campaign” by sub« 
mitting Lot the first. And a regular campaign it was: 
hostilities were gallantly commenced and : 
against the purses of buyers: as the following 
tacked to the different lots by the hero of the 
sufficiently indicate. Lot 3. A wretched daub, to 
the name of Moucheron was attached, was dec! 
bein a pure condition ; and when it was knocked 
for three guineas, the auctioneer had the hardihood to 
ee —— knows that’s shocking.” Here follow 
some cf the lots, their prices, with the auctioneer’s words 
attached :—Lot 6. Palen iano, £1 Is. 
state.”—Lot 7. Preville, £4. “ Also ina 
—Lot 11. Holbein, £4 14s. 6d. “ Don’t 
tunity.”——Lot 12. Guido, £3. “ We are making 
ing prices.”—Lot 14, Rottenhammer, £3 10s. “ — 
given away.”—Lot 15, Il Moro, £3 lis. “ 
when cleaned—a bargain there.”—Lot 18. Titian, £1 18, 
“A nice bit it is.”—Lot 24. Vernet, £9 9s. “ Vernet 
had Salvator in his eye when he painted this; very 
dirty; it won’t bear to dwell on this lot, though I must 
give them away.”—Lot 26. Maas, £13 2s. 6d. “ One of 
the cheapest pictures I ever sold, pure as the hour it 
was painted.”—Lot 35. Berghem, £5 10s. “ Givi 
usiness at all.”—Lot 37. 
Wynauts, £12. “ Sweet little bit of the master.”— 
Lot 39. De Marne, £2. “ Quite a little gem—not a gem 
price, though; quite pure. I have never given yu 4 
pictures this season as I have done just now; I don 
know how I shall render an account.”—Lot 44. De Witt, 
£8 8s. “ Pure as the day it was painted.”—Lot 47. Van 
Berg, £21. “ Fine as an A. Vandevelde, well worth 
forty guineas, and worth double to speculate Nuere 
a 
&e.— 


of 
ith 


word 


icture of great merit pass you; pure as the day,” 

ot 49. Watteau, £12 12s. “ Anexceedingly clever pic- 
ture; look at it carefully, and bid liberally; the property 
sold to-day will produce 500 per cent. profit.”—Lot 
Locatelli, £7 7s. “ Deal of Poussin about it, pure as 
the hour,” &c.—The other lots were “ campai 
with similar adornments, yet the prices did but little 
mischief to “ the enemy.” ' Thus ended the ludicrous, 
yet miachievously meant, hostilities of the Polish lady, 
‘* aux grandes moustaches,” against honest and “ sen- 
sible” John Bull !—no great harm being done, 

On the 24th, a sale by Mr. GREENLAND was mag- 
nificently announced as the celebrated “ emer 
Gallery.” The pompous title was engende 
poetic fancy of the auctioneer, it being merely the stock 
of a ane wg sore shop in Southampton-row; hence 
the glowing designation! Here we recognised the 


Hobbima, to which we have given the Countess 
Murat celebrity, as well as some other old acq 


of the sale-rooms,—a circumstance of very common 
°“Some wonderful bargains knocked down by Mr, 1200, 
Some wonder . 
on April 17, in Regent-street, re-ap) to be knocked 
down again by the same destructive hammer in Watling- 
street, on the 2nd of May. 4 
E. Situ, of Regent-street, had a sale on the 25th; 
from the collection of a high-sounding Countess, 
now dwindled down into that of a pawnbroker aa 
Strand; and the pictures were said to be sold for A 
less than the pl merchant had lent on them. os 
steam praise of the auctioneer got Shy cocating “ 
sale advanced; and we left him boldly asserting to 
thinly-scattered and doubtful-looking company ent 
of the pictures were from the collection of the late 
Farnboro However, as one great truth 
livered from the auctioneer’s lips this day, it 
dishonest not to record his saying, that it was 
absurd to offer £3 10s. for an Albano ; we think se 
“From the sublime to the ridiculous,” &c., has 
quoted often enough; so with E. Smith from 
broker to anobleman. He ye on May Leta, 
street in the City, where he aoe of two g 
being, according to the words of his own advertisane 
one formed by a nobleman of unequalled taste “ 
ment, and the other a selection by a gentleman 
about to leave the country on a Government 
What with the pa’ of noblemen of f 
ment, gentlemen of wealth, and Countesses 
Smith must rapidly advance into affluence. 
But we approach something better, something® 
and gratifying in the most extended sense 
The late Mr, KNor?’s pictures were sold by 
— eat 
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stig and MANSON on the 26th of April. Mr. 
a fulfilled the duties of presiding at the ilis- 
tribution, the great room was filled to “a squeeze” by 
artists of distinction, men of taste and fortune, and the 
admirers of our native school. Great interest and 
anxiety were excited for the result of the severe ordeal 
to which several of the leading ornaments of our own 
country were about to be subjected by having their best 
works sold by public sale. It has ee ae tri- 
umphant; never did a sale pass off so torily to 
British Art; the various lots were dis; of amidst 
the acclamations of the assembled auditory, and pro- 
duced prices gratifying for their liberality. Mr, Manson 
observed that, although it might create uneasiness to 
our living painters to have their works sold in this man- 
ner, as there was no reserve on any single picture, yet he 
felt persuaded that, so far from any depreciation of their 
value being dreaded, it would prove-an advantage. The 
trons of the British school had then the opportunity of 
purchasing productions of real, scknowledged,, and ster- 
ling merit. With the exception of one picture by J. B. 
Horsley, and two by Copley Fielding, the collection was 
composed entirely of works by members or associates of 
the Royal Academy.* There were a few water-colour 
drawings, and ten pictures by the old masters, or rather 
“ attributed to them:” the pitiful sums they sold for 
form a bizarre contrast to those of the modern “ great 
men.” It is not probable that Mr. Knott, with his for- 
tune and liberality, did otherwise than pay large sums for 
what he must have considered worthy specimens of the 
old masters. He never imagined that his Parmegiano 
would be sold for £12 12s.,8. Rosa £77s., N. Poussin 
£6 5s., and Rembrandt at £77s, This last was said 
by numerous persons in the room to be an imitation by 
our living Woolmer; if it be, it is a circumstance of 
which he is—no doubt—ignorant. The entire proceeds 
of the sale were £9030 15s. 6d. We subjoin the details 
of the English pictures. No description is woot as 
they are well known from having been the stars of the 
public exhibitions from whence they were selected :— 
Lot 36. ‘ Fruit, and Still Life,’ W. Etty, R.A., £28 7s. 
—Lot 37. ‘ Winning Gloves,’ J. C. Horsley, £43 1s.— 
Lot 38, ‘ Byland Abbey,’ Copley Fielding,’ £29 8s.—Lot 39. 
‘The South Downs,’ Copley Fielding, £31 10s.—Lot 40. 
‘ Frankfort-on-the-Maine,’ G. Jones, R.A., £66 3s.— 
Lot 41. ‘An Overshot Mill, Devon,’ F. R. Lee, R.A., 
£115 10s.—Lot 42. ‘ Going to Service,’ R. Redgrave, 
A.R.A.,. £210.—Lot 43. ‘ Mountain Road,’ T. Cres- 
wick, A.R.A, £54 12s.—Lot 44. ‘ Fall of the Tees,’ 
T. Creswick, A.R.A., £117 128.—Lot 45. ‘ Uncle 
Toby and Widow Wadman,’ C. R. Leslie, R.A., 
£135 10s.—Lot 46. ‘ Yorick recovering the Manu- 
seript,’ C. R. Leslie, R.A., £262 10s.—Lots 47 and 48, 
‘The Frown,’ and *‘ The Joke,’ J. Webster, A.R.A. Mr. 
Manson said he had two commissions for this small pair 
of pictures, and he put them up at a first bidding of 250 
guineas. They were finally sold for £367 10s. [It is 
understood that Mr. Knott originally paid the artist £150 
for the pair.—Lot 49, ‘ The Impenitent,’ J. Webster, 
A.R.A., £157 103.—Lot 50, ‘ Happy as a King,’ W. Col- 
lins, R.A., £241 10s.—Lot 51, ‘ Diana and Endymion,’ 
W. Etty, R.A., £260 10s.—Lot 52. ‘ Andromeda,’ W. 
Etty, R.A., £200 1ls.--Lot 53. ‘ Street in Cairo,’ D. 
Roberts, R.A., £183 15s.—Lot 54, ‘ Water-mill, F. R. 
Lee, R.A., £80 17s.—Lot 55. ‘The Peace-maker,’ W. 
Collins, R.A., £273.—Lot 56. ‘ Roslin Chapel,’ D, Ro- 
berts, R.A., £126.—Lot 57. ‘ Neapolitan Girl,’ T. 
Uwius, R.A., £162 15s.—Lot 58. ‘ Mazorbo and Ter- 
cetto,’ in the Gulfof Venice,’ C, Stanfield, R.A., £425 5s. 
—Lot 59. Charcoal Burners,’ F, R. Lee, R.A., £162 15s. 
—Lot 60. ‘The Bather,’ W. Etty, R.A., £2365s.—Lot 61. 


painted originally for Mr. Delafield, who paid the artist 
£150 for it), £273.—Lot 62. ‘ The Disciples at Emaus,’ 
W. Collins, R.A., £152 5s.—Lot 63. ‘The Fight at 
Cropedy-bridge,’ A. Cooper, R.A., £101 17s.—Lot 64. 
John Knox reproving the Ladies of Queen Mary’s 
Court,’ A. E. Chalon, R.A., £115 10s.—Lot 65. ¢ Sun ay 
Morning,’ W. Collins, R.A., £294.—Lot 66. ‘ The Dance,’ 
W. Etty, R.A., £210.—Lot 67. ‘ Baalbec,’ D. Roberts, 
B.A., £378.—Lot 68. ‘ Scene from the “ Vicarof Wake- 
field, °’ C.R. Leslie, R.A., £682 10s.—Lot 69. ‘ Castello 
d'Ischia,’ C. Stanfield, R.A. (bought by Jones Loyd, 
Esq.), £714.—Lot 70. ‘ The Widow,’ W. Mulread »R.A., 
£420.—Lot 71. ‘An English Landscape,’ Sir A. W. Call- 
cott, R.A., £997 10s. ‘The first bidding for this 
work was 500 guineas. We could not learn into whose 
hands it passed, being bought bya dealer on commission 
for some gentleman. It was said that Mr. Knott bought 
this picture from Sir A. W. Calleott for 400 guineas.—As 
the different pictures of consequence were disposed of, 
the room rang with vociferous cheers; and Mr. Manson 
ob ained his just share of applause for the gentlemanly 
sensible, and patriotic feeling with which he introduced 
each of these glorious chef d’ceuvres. 
pon May 1, among some unimportant pieces in Mr. 
go 8 recom appeared the picture, by Sir D. Wilkie, 
of ‘ Benvenuto Cellini presenting the Genser to the 


—... 








* Mr. Knott had not been man a collector ; 
ryt although his collection is gence oat and t 
ave been made with “ judgment, s and taste,” it 
none ry: to describe it rather as the result of opinions 
ta from others, H& PATRONISED NO PAINTER 
eman HIS FAME WAS ESTABLISHED ; true patronage 
ot How much more honourable to the patron it is, 
= 10W infinitely more beneficial to the 
- ott the artist’s triumph, and thus to advance it. 
tev, and Kot, whale once 68 Upp Phsstr 
’ \ . 0) e Ts * 
Street, Hig country residence wae wt Ms 








Pope.’ This well-known work sold guineas ; 
has never been engraved. oe sit 

t is not easy, so inspiri an occasion as the 
above, to return to talk of aap, decayed, and ob- 
scured o ; therefore, in a very few words, we 
shall d s the sale of the old pictures collected by 
Sir G. Hayrer, and sold, on the 3rd of May, also by 
Messrs, CuRisTrg and Manson. There were a few 
copies by himself of some celebrated works; one of the 
best was sold for 35 guineas to the Duke of Sutherland, 
being a small Cony of * Alexander visiting the Family of 
Darius,’ after P. Veronese. Mr. Manson took occasion 
to remark, that he should be “ shy” in future of s 
much in praise of ancient pictures, as the public journals 
gave reports of the sales and the prices bearing so little 

armony with the names of the masters ; but with per- 
mission, on this occasion, he would merely read some 
notes he held in his hand, which had been written by 
Sir G. Hayter on the various pictures, as the sale pro- 
ceeded. The general bearing of these remarks ap 
to be, that an estimation of high value was entertained, 
which the course of the sale lamentably disappointed. 
Three pictures, indeed, were passed without a Plader.— 
Lot 65. ‘ St. John the Evangelist,’ Parmegiano, sold for 
35 guineas. The notes by Sir G. Hayter stated that it 
was originally brought to England by Mr. Day, and sold 
by him for 800 guineas; also on another occasion to have 
brought the same sum; and was so much admired by 
Sir - Lawrence that Sir G. Hayter lent it to him, and 
it remained at his house for several weeks.—Lot 83. 
* Sensual Life,’ by Corregio, the most vaunted picture 
of the lot. Along and laudatory account of it was read 
by Mr. Manson from the notes, saying that it was valued 
at 3000 guineas, was the only picture in the sale on which 
a reserve was placed; and that was £159. After a deal 
of hesitation and delay, a solitary bidder was found at 
that price, and he was declared the purchaser. It need 
not be added, that the whole of the pictures were of 
very unquestionable inferiority, notwithstanding the 
extravagant opinions entertained ef them by their late 
proprietor. 

A few old pictures, principally antiques, belonging to 
the late Sir A. W. CALLcoTT, were sold on May 10, 

The other sales which have taken place bear the cha- 
racter of “trash.” When they have run the round of 
public auction-rooms, and sales in private houses at the 
east end and the west end,—having failed to catch buyers, 
and the season drawing to a close,—the “ CAMPAIGN,” as 
Mr. Phillips so happily expresses it, WILL THEN OPEN 
IN THE COUNTRY. Itinerant dealers, whether Jew or 
Gentile, will carry their wares into all the provincial 
cities and towns in the empire,—particularly to the seats 
of our manufactures and commerce, such as Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Manchester, and Birmingham. In picture- 
dealing, both Israelite and Christian are so evenly 
matched that the vulgar reproach of Jew dealer is fairly 
counterbalanced by Christian delinquency, We make 
these remarks to introduce the following portion of a 
dialogue, to make the men of hardware not quite so soft 
as they must have been on the occasion of a late Jew 
visit to Birmingham :—‘ Blesh ma hart! didn’t Moses 
slip into the Birmingham flats? Vy, he took £6000 out 
of them in three weeks in hard cash, and no mistake. 
He got £700 each for two pictures which cost him 
£17 17s., and £7; but he covered them with plate glass, 
and put them into ropBERY Boxes.” For the informa- 
tion of the Birmingham “simples,’’ we beg to explain 
the term “robbery boxes.” It means either mahogany 
or painted wooden cases, usually lined with crimson 
cotton velvet, shut by folding doors, with lock and key. 


‘Cologne,’ Sir A. W. Calicott, R.A. (a small picture, | In these the pictures are placed, tawdrily framed, and 


frequently covered with plate glass, like the Corregios 


| in our National Gallery. Specimens of “robbery boxes” 


are frequently secn at the low picture sales in the Me- 
tropolis. They “dazzle” the wealthy manufacturer of 
ards, and he parts with £700 for a teaboard of an- 
other sort. Blinded by the plate glass, gilding, cotton 
velvet, and mahogany into an egregious notion that he 
has a taste for the Fine Arts, he pays tolerably dear for 
his whistle. In this manner will many of the “ rejected” 
of the London sale-rooms make the tour of the Pe 
vinces. We hope our country friends will keep their 
eyes on the wanderings of the “robbery boxes,” and 
report progress to us for public dissemination. Had 
the Birmingham “simple” but laid out £700 in the pur- 
chase of a couple of pictures from the exhibition there, 
what a different consequence would have ensued. In- 
stead of enriching a s r, and encouraging him in 
the continuance of frauds upon the community, he 
would have given assistance to foster a native school 
of Art, have become possessed of works of real excel- 
lence, been ot age | applauded for his taste, and enjoyed 
the tification of every delightful feeling in himself 
and friends by the contemplation of their beauties ouene 
his life. Finally, when they passed, by the destiny o 
all things human, to his descendants, the bequest would 
be of original works an honour to his family to possess ; 
or, if requisite to be distributed as in the case of the 
late Mr. Knott, they would then find eager competitors 
for possession, at PRICES REPAYING BOTH PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST UPON THEIR ORIGINAL CosT, Mr. 
Manson truly -—* With what and 
delicious sensations must Mr. Knott have enjoyed the 
of his home in the tranquil contemplation of 
landscapes like that of Sir A. W. Callcott, when he re- 
turned to it from the bustle and anxiety of the commercial 
pursuits in which he was engaged.” To this let us add 
the quotation from Montesquieu, taken as the motto to 
eee fe, ta, et erg Far 
ear :—‘* Ceux qui jugent avec 
Int, et se sont une é de sensations que les 





autres hommes n’ont -" Contrast this with the 
£17 17s. and £7 sabes ~ x into “robbery boxes,” 
sold for each. e subjoin the numerical 

ture sales since our last. 
April 22. F and Marsh, 23; Phillips (Polish indy), 
121,—April 23. Foster, 139.—April 24, Phillips, 112; 
Col- 


Greenland er Gallery), 87.—A 23. 
lins, 138; Cafe, 86; E. Smith, 99; has jo 
Christie (Mr, ' Knott), TA.—April 29. Phillips, 131.— 
April 30, Foster, 97; Jones, 201.—May 1. E. Smith, 100. 
—May 2. Christie (Mr. Rice), 28; Izod, 107; Jones, 234.— 
May 3. Christie (Sir G. ee, 83.—May 6. Phillips, 
125.—May 7, Greenland, 132; Foster, 122—May a 
Collins, 104.—May 9. Jones, 217.—May 10, Christie (Sir 
A. W. Calleott), 31.—May 15. Phillips, 114; Izod, 105. 
—May 16. Jones, 159; Christie (C, Tomkins), 39.—Ma 
17. Christie, 140.—May 19. Christie, 42.—May 20, Phil« 
lips, 112.—-May 21. Foster, 160.—Total, 3658. 

Tue CoLLection or CARDINAL Fescu.—We have to 
report the following additional sales of importance ; being 
the principal effected between the l4th and the 28th day. 
The scudo, it will be remembered, is little more than of 
the value of 4s. :—Giorgione, ‘ Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,’ 1760 scudi; M. Tarral.—Wouvermans, ‘ Return 
from the Chase,’ ———. picture, 12,350 scudi; King 
of bie ude, ‘ Marine—Sunrise,’ a cabinet 
gem, 5050 scudi; M. A: for England.—Van Huy- 
sum, a charming bouquet, 1750 seudi; M. Warneck, for 
Paris.—Berghem, a fine landscape, baggage- nm and 
figures, very fine, 1620 seudi; Mr. Har n, for Eng- 
land.—Rembrandt, the portrait of Looten, 
first portrait of the Gallery, 3010 seudi; M. Artaria, for 


England.—P er, a pair of lands very sparklin 
2010 scudi; M. George.—Vandyke, ‘ The M gdalen,’ aiid 


scudi; M. George.—Greuze, ‘ The Orphans,’ full of sen« 
timent, 4550 seudi; M. George.—Isaac Ostade, a magni- 
ficent landscape of the highest quality, 6510 seudi; M. 
George.— huysen, ‘ A Marine,’ certainly the finest 


specimen in Europe, 4300 seudi; M. Artaria, for Eng- 
land.—Mutzu, ‘ The Chasseur Endormi,’ a gem, and the 
picture most talked of ; bag beat 13,850 scudi; Marquis 
of Hertford.—Pordenone, ‘The V and Child, with 
Saints,’ from the Church of St. Carlo, 13,450 scudi ; 
M. Colombo.—Watteau, a pair of fine landscapes, with 
Sétes champétres, freely painted, 5000 scudi; M. George. 
—Perin del Vaga,‘ The Adoration of the Shepherds ;’ a 
fine ry picture; a little too red in tone, 1625 seudi; 
M. George.—Wouvermans, a battle ee. full of 
expression, and finely painted, 4500 scudi; M. Thibaut.— 
Rubens, ‘ The Adoration of the Magi,’ a gallery picture, not 
entirely by Rubens, 2500 scudi; M. Thibaut.—Teniers, 
* Christ Crowned by Thorns,’ of the finest execution of the 
master, 4500 scudi, M. Thibaut.—Guido, ‘The Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,’ 1600 scudi.—Berghem, a cattle piece, 
cabinet size, 1218 sendi; Mr. Walsh.—A. V. Velde, ‘ Ja- 
cob’s Journey,’ an extremely fine picture, having upwards 
of 60 animals, 9000 seudi; Marquis of Hertford. Creuse, 
* La Priére A ’ Amour,’ rapes in the Choiseul Cabinet, 
6160 seudi; Marquis of Hertford.—Raffaelle, ‘ The Cru- 
cifixion,’ an early production, partaking of the qualities 
of Pietro Perugino, 10,000 seudi; Prince of Canino.— 
Rembrandt, ‘St. John Preaching’—en grisaille; may 
fairly be called an etching, done with the brush in colour, 
instead of the needle; of the finest character; upwards 
of 70 figures, 14,000 scudi; Prince of Canino.—Greuze, 
a lovely little flower girl, 1810 seudi; M. Rothschild. 





REVIEWS. 

Frypen’s Beauties or tHe Ports. Part L, 
Moors. Published by CoarpMaNn AND Hat. 
We design to issue with our August number one 
of the beautiful prints contained in this very 
charming work ; we shall then review it more mi- 
nutely than we need do now. For the present, we 
may limit our observations to a brief notice of the 
design of the publication, and an enumeration of 
the contents of Part I. The object is thus ex- 

pressed in the prospectus :— 

“ The leading object of this publication is so to combine 
the sister arts of Poetry and Painting, that the one shall 
be auxiliar to the other: the artist giving reality to the 
conceptions of the t—informing the understanding 
while pos the imagination, or touching the heart, 

“ The co pollen is intended to comprise those ‘ por- 
traits of the poets’ which have been the produce of com- 
prehensive mind and brilliant fancy—portraying female 
character in its tender, graceful, devoted, or heroic at- 
tributes. All lovers of poetry have formed for themselves 
pictures of the poets’ toe nes; and would fain behold 
them receiving the impress of actual life from the kindred 
genius of the painter. The object of the artist will be 
to work out, and render more com , the purpose of 
the : ‘turning to shape’ the he ‘ bodies forth,’ 
wing, as it were, positive existence upon con- 
ceptions of the ‘ beautiful and true,’ which te in 
the ‘ rapt soul’ of Poetry. In brief, the design of the 
work has been uently expressed by a single line in a 
sonnet, addressed peeeeerett ~~ ~ Auman 

k se 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse.’ ” 

In the first Part we have five beautiful en- 
gravings—carried, indeed, as far in point of exe- 
se i ike ed wpe 
pain by t—sur- 

by most exquisitely designed borders, the 
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work of J. Marchant, by whom the truly elegant 
title-page has also been produced. This, in fact, 
is the feature which enables Mr. Finden to claim 
the merit of originality for his publication ; ‘‘ beau- 
ties” have been painted and engraved often enough ; 
but this framework is like a and attrac- 
tive dress, which sets off the face form to the 
best advan . The work is sure to become 
ular ; faseol, we understand it is already so, It 
beyond question the cheapest work of Art of mo- 
dern times. We recommend it earnestly; and 
shall do so with better effect when we associate 
our remarks with “ AN EXAMPLE.” 
CoLLecTiOn oF ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS 
or THE Mippie AGEs, In THE BYZANTINE 
anp Gotuic Styes. B 


School of Nuremberg. Published by J. A. 


minoton, London. 
The numerous and beautiful engravings of which 
this work is constituted, afford most 
sentations of much of the e 


examples of Byzantine and Gothic ornament ex- 


isting in Germany, each engraving being executed | 
from a drawing made expressly for the woe eager 
iration of | 


We cannot sufficiently express our a 
these rich and graceful conceptions, every one of 
which is the production of a refined and elegant 


mind. Even to the most minute detail, the impress | 
| Art. They have had no inconsiderable circulation 
The first volume—to which there is explanatory | 


of genius is conveyed in its most poetical form. 


letterpress in English—comprehends sixty-four 


engravings on steel or copper, containing from | 


one to eight or nine designs according to their 
size; those which occupy the entire page are al- 
ways compositions of exceeding beauty; and one 
of these is intended to accompany an early num- 
ber of the Art-Union, being a bas-relief, repre- 
senting a ‘ Knight and his Betrothed,’ both kneel- 
ing, the latter about to receive a ring from the 
former. The figures fill an arch in the Church 
of the Virgin, at Rotweil, in the Black Forest, 
and are made out with the finest feeling. The 
great object of the author of this admirable work 
is the promotion of a pure taste in ornamental 
Art—an end which it cannot fail to answer, since, 
after studying these splendid medieval remains, 
it were impossible to retrograde to a base style.* 


Tuz Boox or Common Pravenr, ILLUMINATED. | 


Part I. Published by Jonn Murray. 
This work is offered to the public on the pre- 
sumption that, thus judiciously ornamented, it 
will be found scceptable as an imitation, at a 
moderate price, by the aid of modern ingenuity— 
of a class of works produced by great labour and 
now very rare. The earliest illuminated MSS. in 
the British Museum on the dates of which we can 
depend, are a beautiful copy of the Gospels, written 
—o Bishop of Durham, and illuminated by 


successor, Ethelwold, about the year 720, and | 


a book of grants by King Edgar to the Abbey 
of Winchester, illuminations ir. the Cotton, Bod- 
leian, and other libraries, which, in the embellish- 
ment of the Common Prayer Book, might be con- 
sulted with advantage, and doubtless have been so 
in this case (dates being of no moment), if we may 


judge by the pure taste of the embellishments. | 


Hustrative of Morning and Evening Prayer 
there are two beautiful desi of most appro- 
priate sentiment ; and distributed through the 
t are smal! outline vignettes, executed with 
e feeling. The embellishments of this edition 
will consist of nearly three hundred different 


* Itis a source of infinite gratification, and we allude to 
it with pride and pleasure, that the Ant-Un1on is gra- | 


dually promoting the great end of popularizing Foreign Art 
in this country. Our own school has its defects—others 
are not without theirs; and thus it is by a common in- 
terechange of ideas thet improvement and, ultimately, 
perfection can be attained. The style of our school and 
that of the German schools are the very reverse of each 


other ; and it has been a prime object, by making known | 
the best works of the latter schools, to inculcate a taste | 


for that of which our painters are deficient—a little more 
severity of drawing. We congratulate ourselves that 
our Continental relations are widely extending; and of 


this we shall avail ourselves to introduce to the notice of | perty 


our readers as much of the best examples of German Art 


as may be consistent with our limits; we have reason to | 


know—as we have elsewhere stated—that we sha'l make 
British Art proportionably popular in Germany. 





y CHARLES HEIDEL- | 
orr, Architect and Professor of the Polytechnic | 
| cellence, 
Sremx, Nuremberg; and Hexine and Re- | 
| peries of various hues. The head of the principal 


rfect repre- | 
ant and harmonious | 


ornamental borders, scrolls, foliage, headpieces, 
ignettes, i by Owen Jones, after a 
careful examination of the ornamented missals in 
various collections, and, from what may be gathered 
from this part, they must form to the k of 
Common Prayer the most chaste and appropriate 
illustrative accompaniments that ean be desired. 


Dre Hertier CaTHERINA. ss MiicKeE. 
Lithographed by Witpt. Published by Bup- 
pEvs, Dusseldorf; and Hertne and Remrine- 
ton, London. 

This li aph is executed after a picture at 

Berlin, in t ion of Herr Wagner, repre- 

senting the ascent to Heaven—being borne by 

angels—of St. Catherine, after her m om. 

She is supported by four angels; and the five 

figures constitute a composition of very great ex- 

The figure of the saint is draped in 

white, while the angels are robed in flowing dra- 


figure is contrasted with those of the others, as 
representing mortality. Below the group is seen 
the earth and the sea, so treated as to aid the 
descriptive force of the upper part of the picture. 
The print is executed with that singular accuracy 
and beautiful texture perceptible only in German 
lithography. It is published by Buppevs of Diis- 
SELDORF—a publisher to whom the world is in- 
debted for a number of exquisitely beautiful and 
valuable works, honourable to Germany and to 


in this country; and are eminently calculated to 
be useful to our British artists, while affording in- 
structive enjoyment to our amateurs. 

Freperick Taytor’s Portroxio. Part II. 

Published by T. M‘Lean, Haymarket. 

This part consists, as did the first, of twelve 
spirited sketches and a frontispiece, executed in 
lithotint, in which is preserved the style and feel- 
ing of the artist. The animals, especially the 
horses, are drawn with much accuracy, and have 
all the movement of life. The frontispiece is en- 
titled ‘‘ Deer Stalking,” showing in the foreground 
a boy holding with difficulty two dogs, while in the 


distance are two men stealthily approaching the | 
The observation and anxiety of the dogs | 
are strongly expressed. A plate entitled “ Hawk- | 
ing,’ in which the costume is about the time of | 


deer. 


| Queen Anne, or later, is a most effective composi- 

tion. Many of the studies are evidently incidents 

which have attracted the attention of the artist 

as worthy of record. The drawing entitled a 

** Trooper's Stable” has much of reality, and many 

of the others are distinguished by the same force ; 

and the entire series are original and highly cha- 
racteristie. We merely thus refer to the work 
this month, designing to recur to it. 

Micnow RecGRetrant La Patriz. Micnon As- 
PIRANT AV CreL. Painted by Any SCHEFFER. 
Engraved by Arnistipe Louis. Published by 
H. Gacue, Editeur, Paris. 

These are two justly popular prints, from works 

by one of the most esteemed artists of the French 

school, from subject-matter supplied by Goéthe’s 
novel of “ Wilhelm Meister.” They are engraved 
in line, in the very perfection of that style, by an 
artist who has achieved for himsclf an enduring 
fame by his engraving of Napoleon after Dela- 
roche. So well known are these prints that we 
need searcely describe them. In one (the former) 
Mignon is standing with an expression of counte- 
nance fully worthy of the pathos of the text; in 
the latter she is seated, and attired in white dra- 
ry, designed in the taste of a high style of Art. 
othing can exceed the beauty of the heads; in 
short, the compositions Siena. and the man- 
ner in which — are engraved, are successful 
efforts of genius of the highest rank. 


Views oF Lanspown Tower. Drawn on stone 
by C.J. Ricuarpson, F.S.A., from drawings 
vy Wittis Mappox. Published by Tuomas 

‘Lean, Haymarket; and Ene isu, Bath. 

The residence of the late Mr. Beckford is situated 

in Lansdown-cresent, Bath, from which the dis- 

tance to Lansdown Tower is a mile, the road 
to which being a continuation of his own pro- 

The tower was erected by him in 1897, 

and was the favourite resort of his latter years in 

consequence of the extensive prospect it com- 

_manded—the view from the Belvedere at the top 

' comprehending the counties of Wilts, Somerset, 








tance bei 
work eee 
well-execu 


, ‘ , 
Belvedere,’ &c.; there are also er ; 
plates = articlesof vertu which are oped 
throug rooms, cuoulally drawn and riebiy 
coloured after the Is, whole 
large folie volume of eect inte ee 
Erupes p’ORNAMENT, D’APRES DES 

DE SCULPTURE ET inensrsens aoe 
Prantar et Jutes Payre. Published by 
Gacue, 58, Rue de la Victoire, Paris; and 
Bouvier 70, St. Martin’s-lane, London. 
This valuable work appears in numbers, three 
pag are ae us, — ns twelve 
thographed plates ments of 
oo me — from Telics of 
styles, as Greek, " tine 
Gothic, and Ranaissance. This varied 
ornamental studies is intended for use in 
of design ; and, in the absence of the subjects 
selves, it were impossible that better models could 
be offered for the education of taste ‘n ornamental 
composition, inasmuch as the selection is made 
of all periods, sctoniing, Sosusht a tenant 
7) riods, e i .) a series of 
eee my In a notice so brief as that i 
we are at present limited, it is i i j 
tiee to this work, which affords such a 
as we trust will, in the hands of our 
artists, correct bad taste and stimulate 
The comprehensive range which this wor 
affords rich suggestions in all styles, and, 
supplies a portfolio which could be collected 
the relics themselves only by 2 mee of a 
at an incalculable expense. igns are 
raphed in a masterly manner, printed on 
dia paper. 


RaptruncGEN vow Jonawn ApaM Kuen, m 
Miincuen. Published by C. M. Zen, 
remberg. London: Herine and Rem 

This is a collection of the etchings of 

celebrated artist, John Adam Klein, whose 

in this manner may assuredly take their 
the same class as those of Berghem, Karl du 

din, and others who have di 

in this department of Art. name of this 

spirited ont ingenious etcher has now been before 

the world during a period of thirty years, in which 
time he has uced a very long series of plates, 
many of which might be selected as examples of 
the utmost excellence in their style. This, we be- 
lieve, will be the only perfect collection of his 
works, and will contain his latest productions. 

An examination of these _ shows the extreme 

tenacity of truth with which the dra have 

been executed: they present nothing of p 

racter of sketch, but every item of the detail is 

most patiently made out, confir the 

of re author as indefa 

at the same time a 

We find throughout these works a perfeet — 

ance with the character and anatomy of 

mals he represents. His needle is light, 

cided, and his general mains 

the texture of the substances he represents. 

series will extend to 25 numbers, forming — 

lection which must hereafter aequire great 


aihind ‘ a 
Portrait or Lorp Brron. Painted by 
Comte a, Bagreved <7 F. C. Laws. 
. GRAVES 3 
This print is vail tribute to the memory of 
the great poet; the gracious and generous a 
pression he here receives will go far to — = 
character from é a a 
are compelled to believe it an - _ 
blance,—for it is known that Comte ‘Ore 
a very young man, was a great fet of By, 
m. in. Italy he much - Sas 
ill wi ich the t catches @ 
i ly marvellous ; we are therefore 
sume that this print is the mingled result of early 
sketches, a retentive memory, personal descrip 
ee 


The | 


with w 
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suggestions of other friends, and exist- 


tions and ieeaet 


ing busts and pictures. It is ec 
inboresting production, exhibiting + » poet 
as still young—perhaps too young—steering a 
boat, probably in the Adriatic. 


a-Fe. Painted by Ropert Fievry. 
ier” Published by Gruavt, Paris. . 
We notice this publication to express our regre 
that it has been published. ‘The << pain 
was exhibited at the Louvre; and we have 
to it in our notes on the recent exhibition there. 
The subject is painful—shocki. —indeed, revolt- 
ing; it can give no possible Dmg and _per- 
petuates a horrible memory. e work is ted 
with considerable skill, but its multiplication can 
answer no possible purpose. 


Atmanach von RapirunegN—von M. yon 

Scuwinp. Ziirich: J. VEIT. . 
This is a collection of forty-two small etchings, 
each accompanied by two verses of poetry. They 
are spirited vignettes, remarkahle for their point, 
and in their way fully sustain the reputation which 
the artist, Herr v. Schwind, acquired by his illus- 
trations to the Breslau edition of the “‘ Arabian 
Nights.” In allusion to this Géthe says of these 
little compositions, in the sixth volume of “ Kunst 
und Alterthum” :—* They are to be considered 
as vignettes of that kind which form an apt 
illustration to a titlepage, which has, moreover, 
the addition of an arabesque border. How various 
soever may be the thousand and one nights, these 
compositions are not less so—being si arly 
yaried—full of material, but without confusion ; 
enigmatical, yet distinct; humorous, without ca- 
ricature ; and original throughout, insomuch that 
we have never before seen the matter or the com- 
position.”” To these observations of the dis- 
Spgriched critic, we can only add our testimony 
of their merits. 


A Brrer Account oF THE PARISH OF STOWTING, 
iN KENT, AND THE ANTIQUITIES LATELY Dts- 
COVERED THERE. J. R. Smrru, Publisher. 

We notice this little pamphlet (an octavo of twelve 

ages, price 2s. 6d.), the production of the Rev. D. 
rench, the rector of this village, because its 

publication opens a new field for local enterprise 
and curious record. Whatever profits may arise 
from the sale of this work are to be appropriated 
towards the restoration of an ancient stained-glass 
window in the parish church, an account of which 
will appear in the second and concluding part. 
By the publication of pamphlets of this character 
much good might be done, as many a curious local 
discovery is lost to the world in general for the 
want of a chronicler ; and we think, in the present 
day, there are a sufficient quantity of persons in- 
terested in these matters, at least to aid the good 
work of church restoration, and add to their own 
collection of information by the purchase of such 
records. These ancient barrows or graves were 
dug through by workmen employed in making a 
new road through the parish field, and three quarto 
plates are given of their contents. These consist 
of swords, spears, vases, coins, and various arti- 
cles of personal decoration, among which are three 
brooches of great beauty. An interesting dis- 
covery of coins also took place, which aids in fix- 
ing the date of the original deposit, which would 
appear to have been in the sixth century. We 
heartily hope that the worthy reetor, by the publi- 
cation of this interesting record of Angie-bazen 
times, may gain the object he has in view. 

Tue ANTIQUARIAN AND ARCHITECTURAL YEAR 

‘ Boox ror 1845. T.C. Newsy, Publisher. 
Antiquity has beeome popular, it has found its 

Way out of the libraries of the learned, and made 

for itself an abiding-place in the book-closet of the 

man of business, of the poor scholar, of the artist. 

It is among all, and with all. Its professors find 

honour among us, and they who study any of its 

multifarious divisions are now re ith more 
than common attention, and their labours looked 
upon with interest.” So says the editor of this 
book in his preface, and so we hope it is. He pro- 
poses to continue this volume yearly; there is cer- 
tainly an opening for such a work. Many of his 

Papers are good and valuable. Some we could 

wish away—those remarkable pri cipally for the 

magazine style of sentimentalism they possess; 

‘wt another year may improve this, and the ex- 








ome the chaff. 
the idea a good one. We hope to see a second 
volume with another year, by which time, no 
doubt, the editor will obtain a great mass of 
materials from which to gather a still better col- 
lection of papers. 


ence of the editor teach him 5 toe nerd pee 


A MANUAL or Gornrc Movtprnas. By F. A. 
Patexy,M.A. Vaw Voorst, Publisher. 
The author of this small volume has here trodden 
ground nearly unbroken, and produced a brief 
but, at the same time, a clear ol anda digest of 
a branch of architectural study hitherto nearly 

neglected. No systematic treatise on i 


has appeared ee me | rules for determi 
styles and dates, or classi 


the different orders, 
though the frequent demand for such a work shows 
clearly how great would be its value and utility. 
Costly works on architecture are too frequen 
incomplete in their minor points, and the author 
of this volume, feeling a great book to be a great 
evil, has laudably given as much as ible in the 
way of fact, illustration, and clearly-defined de- 
scription as seventy pages of octavo and sixteen 
plates (by Le Keux) could possibly hold. With 
the same material the book might be swelled to 
double its size. As it is, it is a conveniently-con- 
densed manual that cannot fail to be appreciated. 
A New Sysrem or Arcurrecture. By Wu- 
LIAM Vose Pickerr. Published by Lone- 
MAN and Co. 
The author of this work says, that the first idea 
of the + ope which he here proposes occurred to 
him while visiting some years ago the stalactitic 
caverns of Derbyshire; and that, convinced of 
the impossibility of applying stone to the kind of 
architecture suggested by these caverns, he had 
recourse to metals, which he proposes as the con- 
structive materials. We agree cordially with the 
author as to the difficulties experienced by in- 
ventors—admit the utility of iron in the con- 
struction of steam-boats, and go with him in 
many other of his propdsitions—but can by no 
means understand the value of the “ new system 
of architecture” which he proposes; but, as he 
intends to exhibit models, we hope, on seeing 
them, to be enabled to speak more definitely of 
the claims of his system to consideration. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. os 

We receive, occasionally, letters complaining that ar- 
ticles are printed in small type—which some persons find 
it difficult to read. The writers seem to forget that by 
printing part of our Journal in this type we are enabled 
to introduce into the number much more matter than it 
would contain if all were printed in the larger letter. It 
is needless to add that this introduction of small type 
creates a very considerable augmentation of the printer’s 
bill. In deference to the opinion of many subscribers 
we shall, however, endeavour to abridge the quantity. _ 
We repeat our hope that correspondents will not 
accuse us of discourtesy if we persevere in our plan not 
to occupy space in our Journal by answering communi- 
cations on subjects not of public interest. 4 


FOX begs to offer a new GREY for 
@ Portraits, &c., the silvery tone of which pre- 
sents great advantages to the artistic profession—as yet 
unparalleled. A specimen can be seen at his manu- 
factory, 50, Old Compton-street, Soho. 
Prepared Canvasses lower eaey other house, viz: 
& 





s. d. \. 
21 by 17, strained ---1 6—stretched ---1 10 


—20, do. -~--+2 2 do. ---2 4 
30— 25, do. ---3 0 do. ---3 4 
36—20, do <«+-+-310— do, ~--44 
Small half 1 jin tenet wn oe 


Bladder Colours, 3s. 6d.; Tubes, 4s. 6d. 





Cyaaraaeees, &e.—APSLEY PELLATT 
late Pellatt and Green), Falcon Glass Works, 
tend ctrest Blackfriars, Glass Manufacturer to her 


Ho ‘ 
M ,has enlarged Shoes Sewing Works, and added 
a eden to his suite of SHOW-ROOMS for the 
more convenient EXHIBITION of CHANDELIERS, 
Girandoles, Engraved and Cut Decanters, Wine Glasses, 
Agate, Ruby, and other coloured and gilt Vases ; also tea 
le, dessert, and ornamental china, ironstone, and earth- 
enware, &c.; the whole, inclu the Queen’s crystal 
and ue table glass, a musenm of 
ancient and modern manufactures. A branch show-room 
is established at the Raheo-cteoe posias. The glass- 
blowing and steam-cutting works to be seen any Tuesday, 
ihe Clee or Thursday. No connexion with any house 
in the A 


and walls.—Specimens 
SIMPBON'S, 456, West Strand, -8q 
; oon ane ate Sanmenerpenias equine any 8 





Ag Li 26 ~~ wet ten ‘ae pai eg 
t, feot hi 

an excelleut sore” t, and Deelling-house' if 

owe at 101, Stanhope-street, Hampstead. 





NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS for ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, 


put up by country wor’ 





OHN FLAXMAN, R.A.—It has long been a 
subject of general regret and national reproach, that 

in this country so little has as yet been done to testify 
nation’s gratitude to the great Masters in Britieh Art. 
The persevering exertions of private individuals erected 
a Monument in St. Paul’s to the memory of Sir Joshua 


nolds, and the admiration of friends and countrymen 
a Statue in the National Gallery to the of Sir 
David Wilkie. But the history of British e to 


British Art begins and ends with these two Statues. 
While public memorials to our warriors and statesmen 
are of common occurrence, Sir Christopher Wren has only 
a slab, Hogarth is without a bust, and Flaxman without 


a statue. 
To remove in the n so often w against 
us by our continental neighbours, Mr. M. L. Watson 


commenced in 1843 a full-s Portrait-Statue of the [l- 

lustrious FLAXMAN, The approbation which Mr. Wat- 

son's Model has met with has induced the following 

noblemen and gentlemen to form themselves into a Com- 

mittee for the purpose of making Mr. Watson's Model a 

permanent Statue in Marble to the memory of Flaxman. 

COMMITTER. 

His Grace the Duke of Buc- | Philip Howard, Esq., M.P, 
cleuch, K.G. William Ord, Esq., M.P. 

The Most Noble the Mar- | Colonel C, R. Fox, M.P. 
quis of Lansdowne, K.G, | Samuel Rogers, Esq. 

The Most Noble the Mar- | Henry Hallam, Esq, 


quis of Northampton. C. L. Eastlake, Esq., R.A. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of | Charles Barry, Esq., R.A, 
Eldon. George Darling, Esq., M.D, 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Kenyon. 
The Viscount Mahon, M.P, 
The Ven. Archdeacon Lyall. 


Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bt. 
William Twopeny, Esq. 


Thomas ty x wR A 
Benj. Hawes, sq. ALP. Peter Cunningham, Esq. 
Mr. Watson has undertaken to execute the Statue for 
the sum of £1200, such sum to include the cost of copy- 
ing two of Flaxman’s finest bas-reliefs, one on each side 
of the pedestal, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY RECRIVED. 


George Forbes, Esq. 
Bellenden Ker, Esa 
John Hilton, Esq., F.B.8. 
T. J. Foord, Esq. 











His Grace the Duke 8. O, Hall, Esq. - -€1 1 
of Buccleuch - -£15 0| G. Cruikshank, Esq. 2 2 
His Grace the Duke J. Miles, Esq. ~- ~« 5 0 
of Sutherland - - 5 ©/| John Hilton, Esq. - 2 2 
The Most Noble the W. Denison, ore? | 
Marquis of North- J.Gibson, Esq., R.A. 1 1 
ampton - - - «= 5 5/ Patrick Macdowell, 

The Most Noble the Beq., AR.A, - - 1 1 
M of Lans- Richard Westimacott, 
downe - - - -10 0 Esq.,.A R.A, «- « 1 il 

The Rt, Hon. the Earl Wm. Behnes, Haq. - 1 1 
of Eldon - - ~ 10 10| 8. Joseph, Esq. - ~- 1 1 

The Rt. Hon, Lord William Tite, Esq - 2 2 
Ken - «= «= « & 5| Thos, Webster, Esq., 

Dow. y Holland 2 2) ARA. «= « « « 2 2 

Venerable Archdeacon Wm. T , Esq. 3 3 
Lyall - + + « 5| Thos. eld, Esq. 5 0 

Geo, Lyall,Esq.,M.P. 5 5| Rev. John Jackson - 5 0 

Sir Chas. Forbes, Bt. 10 10| Mra. Jackson - - 2 2 

T. Baring, Esq., M.P. 5 0| ©. Harvey, Esq.- - 5 0 

P. a, > eee Esq., Geo. Richmond, Esq. | 1 
M.P. - «- «= « « 5 0} ThomasCarrick, Esq. 2 2 

Col. C. R. Fox, M.P. 5 0} C. Moore, Re 

B. Hawes, Esq.,M.P. 5 0) E. B, Stephens, Esq. 1 1 

Wm, Ord, Esq., M.P. 5 0 —e elson, Esq. 1 0 

Samuel Rogers, Esq. 10 10| Mrs. Huskisson~- - 1 1 
Miss Rogers - - - 2 2] H.C. Robinson, Esq. 2 2 
Mrs. NivenofSkipton 10 @| Rev. Thos.Gronow 2 2 

oF. Eastlake, Esq., << he Woodingten, “en 

7 yer ar ee PO a er 

Henry Hallam, . 5 0| Thomas Butler, Esq. 1 0 

E. Moxhay, ete & Rev H.Dudley ityder 3 3 

Sir Augustus t 2 O| A anning 1 0 

Sir W A 6 0 John lee, Eaq.(Now- “ys 

W.S. Dav . cas - -_-*- 

Ww. " % 3! charles Russell, Beq. 1 1 

H.M. Farquhar, Esq. 5 5| Hen. Bellenden Ker, 

Sir W.J. Newton - 1 1| Esq. - ~ = = + 2 2 

G. .Esq..M.D, 5 0) T. H. Allom, ei 8 

Tho. J. Foord, Esq. 5 0| Chas, Hampden Tur- 

John Forster, Esq. - 1 1} ner, <n e 

John Kenyon, Esg.- 2 0| A. Robertson, Esq, 1 1 

J.J.Masquerier, Esq. 1 0| W. BE. Nightingale, 

C. Barry, ,RA. 2 2| Enq. - - « - - 2 0 

T. Gendall, . « 1 1] P. Cunningham, Bsq. 5 0 
The full-sized Model may be seen at Mr. Watson's 

studio, 13, Upper Gloucester-street, uare, any 

between the hours of Twelve and Three. 
ubscriptions are received by Messrs. Coutts and Co. ; 

Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, Co.; at the Hall of Com- 

moran in Torenteanmeaneit and by Messrs. Paul and 

Dominic Colnaghi, in Pall-mall East. 


Peter CuNNINGNAM, Hon, Sec. 
13, Upper Glougester-street, Dorset-square. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES. 


A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF 
FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Now completed, in 2 vols. cloth, I4s., 
MOUNT SOREL; or, the Heiress of 


the De Veres. A Novel. By the Author of “‘ The Two 
Old Men's Tales.” 

“A tale ofsingularbeauty. . . The commence- 
ment of a new and, as it seems to us, very spirited 
attempt to reduce the price of this class of literature.” 
— Examiner. 

“** Mount Sorel’ is its author’s best invention. Since 
‘The Admiral’s Daughter’ she has produced nothing 
so good; and though this new ‘Old Man’s Tale’ con- 
tains few passages of such pathos or power as the last 
scenes of that novel, it is, generally speaking, better 
sustained, more artistic, and the invention more 
pleasing. . We have rarely read a book excitin 
so strong an interest, in which the mean, the criminal, 
and the vulgar had so small a share; and for this, as a 
crowning c and an excellence too rare, alas! in 
these days, does it give us pleasure to commend and 
to recommend ‘ Mount Sorel.’ . Ifthe ‘ Monthly 
Series,’ opened by ‘ Mount Sorel,’ continues as well as 
it has n, the old three-volume system is at an end. 
The world will no longer be willing to pay thirty shil- 
lings for rubbish, when, for fourteen, it can enjoy the 
best inventions of the best writers.”—dtheneum, 


The WHITEBOY. By Mrs.58. C. Haut. 


Vol. I., price 7s. cloth. (Published this day.) 


HARRY LORREQUER. 
In 1 vol. cloth, gilt edges, price 5s., 


ST. PATRICK’S EVE; or, Three Eras 


in the Life of an Irish Peasant. By CHarves Lever. 
With Four Etchings and numerous Woodcuts, by 
Puiz. 

“One of the best and purest productions of this fer- 
tile author. In a tale pleasingly illustrative of Irish 
life and character he depicts the evils of absenteeism, 
and shows what vast benefits may be effected by judi- 
cious intercourse with the peasantry, what deplorable 
ills may flow from neglecting them. ‘The tale is 
touched throughout with genuine pathos, and exhibits 
glimpses of beauty, monk and intellectual, gleaming 
over the rugeed lot of the Irish labourer, like the pure 
specks of blue in a stormy sky, when occasionally the 
clouds sever. The volume is prettily produced, and is 
written with an excellent purpose.”— Britannia. 


In imperial 8vo., price 16s. cloth gilt, 
The CHILD of the ISLANDS. A Poem. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. With an Illustration by 
Danie. MACLisB, R.A. 

“Under cover of addressing the young Prince of 
Wales, Mrs. Norton has written a very beautiful poem 
upon the great domestic question of the day—the con- 
dition of ead + + «+ The poem is divided into 
four part pring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 
No connected story binds them together, but a succes- 
sion of remarkably pleasing pictures from Nature are 
presented to the mind.”—7'imes, April 17. 


DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. 
In 1 vol. 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


The BOKHARA VICTIMS ; or, the Case 
of the British Envoys, Colonel Stoddart, Capt. Conolly, 
and Lieut. — IN. By Captain Grover, Unat- 
tached, F.R.S, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo., cloth, 
ZOE: the History of Two Lives. A 


Novel. By Geracpine E. Jewspunry. 

This work is written with masculine enersy ; and 
were it not for the title-page we should certainly never 
have ned that it was the production of a female 
hand. The characters are drawn in the most vivid 
colours; and the whole story, though simple in its 
construction, is told with great power and originality. 
The passions of mankind are grappled with—the 
depths of the human heart explored, and the bad 
therein deposited is laid bare with unscrupulous and 
uncompromising skill.”—4tlas. 


In foolseap 8vo., price 2s. in cloth, 


NURSERY GOVERNMENT ; or, Hints 
addressed » oie sas = “— 5 . wd Ma- 
Second Edition, uaa 


The 














NEW TALE BY MISS BREMER, 
Authorized Edition. 


In one volume small eatewe, ta an Ornamental Cover, 
price 5s., 
LIFE IN DALECARLIA.—THE PAR- 


SONAGE of MORA. By Freprika BREMER. 
Translated by WILLIAM Howitt. 


The MYSTERIES of PARIS. Part XII., 


price 2s. 6d. A new and splendid Edition, adapted 
to the English reader. Illustrated with upwards of 
700 Engravings on Wood of all the Characters, Scenes, 
Costumes, and Localities described in this extraordi- 
nary work; drawn by the first artists in Paris, and 
executed under the superintendence of Mr. CHARLES 
Heatu. Also, 

VOLUME the FIRST, with 245 Illustrations on 


Wood, royal 8vo., price 18s. cloth, full gilt. 


The WANDERING JEW. By Evcens 


Sug. 
VOLUME the SECOND, 8vo., price 7s. ¢ loth. 
VOLUME the FIRST, 8vo., price 9s. cloth. 
The publication of this work is resumed, and will be 
continued in Numbers, price 3d., and parts, price ls., 
until completed in three volumes. 


HEATH’s ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WANDERING JEw. 


Price Sixpence, containing Four Plates, No. 11 of 


A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS TO 


The WANDERING JEW. Drawn by 


the first Artists in Paris, and executed on Wood by 
the most eminent English Engravers, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. CuanLes Heatu. 


THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
Price 13s. cloth, 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. By 


M. Micuevet. Translated by Water K. KELty. 
Volume the First. 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 
Volume the First. 


With 180 Woodcut Iustrations, price 8s. 6d. in cloth, 
l4s. morocco, 


SYRIA and the HOLY LAND, their 


Scenery and their People, Incidents of Travel, &c., 
from the best and most recent authorities. By 
Wa ter K. KELty. 

“ Never was information more amusingly conveyed 
—never were the results of voluminous works of travel 
more spiritedly condensed. The execution is truly ad- 
mirable. ‘The moral, social, physical, litical, and 
geographical features of the East are well brought out, 
and the reader is at home with the Turk, the Arab, the 
Jew, the Druse, and the Maronite.”—Westminster 
Review. 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 
Volume the Second.—Price 9s. cloth, 


EGYPT and NUBIA; with Notices of 


their Scenery, and National Characteristics, Inci- 
dents of Wayfaring and Sojourn, Personal and Histo- 
rical Sketches, Anecdotes, &c.&c. By J. A. St. Joun, 
Author of “ Egypt and Mohammed Ali,” “‘ Manners 
and Customs of Ancient Greece,” &c. With 125 
Wood Engravings. 


Second Edition.—In two volumes post 8vo., price ids., 


The IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. By Mr. 


M.A. TITMARSH. With numerous Engravings on 
Wood, from the Author’s Designs. 


“Michael Angelo Titmarsh is precisely the writer 
who should sketch Ireland as it is. He has caught 
the very characteristics of the clime, and his narrative 
runs on with a never-failing interest, which leaves one 
no chance, having oncesopened-the book, but to read 
it to its very last —ay, and to profit by it, too.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 


Second Edition, with Additions, in small 8vo., 5s. cloth, 


SONGS and BALLADS. By Samus. 
Lover. This Edition contains the Songs sung in 
Mr. Lover's “ Irish Evenings,” 








NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK BY FINDEN 
This day is published (to be conti 
“THE SECOND PART OF waa), 
FINDEN’S BEAUTIES of the POETS; 
Being a Series of Portraits of their principal Femal, 
Characters, from Paintings by eminent Artists, made 
expressly for the Work. Engraved in the h 
style of Art, » under the immediate 
ence of Mr. Epwarp FINDEN. With 
ss wi 

e es commence with Moore, to be followed 
by Illustrations of B , 

British Poets. ae 
rae — OF PUBLICATION. 

e Parts illustrative of each Poet published 
in continuous order until pore bn specially 
engraved Titles and Tables of Contents will be given, 
80 as to enable Subscribers to bind up their favourite 
authors as se te and distinct volumes. 
om oe re why oh — Four Plates, with Mustra. 

ive terpress, from f distinguished 
Female Writer. pon ae 


Ra a eg “% Five Shillings. 

roofs, on In ‘aper, to. Eight Shillings, 
Proofs, ditto Colombier Folio, 
of which a few only will be 

- Twelve Shillings, 

will be s ied to Country 


printed, without Letterpress 

a n= upplied Booksellers 
by application to the Publishers, or to their Town Cor- 
respondents. 





NEW WORKS 
Preparing for immediate Publication. 


In 2 vols. 8vo., with Maps and Views, 


A NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION 


to BORNEO, in 1833-34, of H.M.S. Dido, for the 
Suppression of Piracy. With Extracts from the 
Journal of James Brooke, Esq., now Rajah of San- 
wak, By Captain the Hon. Henry Kepret, B.N, 


In 1 volume, with Plates, 


The PRACTICAL COOK, English and 
Foreign. Containing a great variety of Old Receipts 
improved and remodelled, and many Original Receipts 

in 


English, 
French, 
German, 


Ete 
panish, 
Polish Dutch, and 
Indian Cookery. 
With copious Directions for the choice of all Pro- 
visions, the layi 


out a Table, giving small and large 
Dinners, and the Management of: "Cellar. 


By Joseru BReGion, formerly Cook to H.E. Prince 
Rausmosski; to H. R. H. the Prince Leopold et ok 
to H. H. the Prince Nicholas Esterhazy; to the Mar- 
quis of Ailesbury; to the Duke of Leeds ; Ke. &e. And 
ANNE MILLER, Cook in several English Families of 
distinction. 


In one volume post 8vo., with Frontispiece and numer- 
ous Woodcuts, 
A TOUR THROUGH the VALLEY of 
the MEUSE; with the Legends of the Walloon Coun- 
try and the Ardennes. By DupLEy CosTgLLo. 


In one volume small 8vo., with a Portrait, 


The LIFE of SCHILLER. A New 
Edition. By Tuomas CARLYLE, 


In one volume post 8vo., 
STORIES from the ITALIAN POETS. 


By Leicu — Dass, Ber ugh J 
P ess : being a Summary in - : 
« Pargatorio,”” and “ Paradiso ;” with Plane <4 
throughout, occasional Peseges venules Sue ree 
cal Notice of the Author’s Life and _ af 
Putcr; or, the Humours of a Giant, and the Battle 


Roncesvalles. 
en 


‘ . ‘ ; Proofs on 
i Imo gus re arg goes 
The PRINCIPLES ‘and PRACTICE 


ART. By J. D. Harpine, Author of “ 
Art.” with numerous Illustrations, drawa and en 


ved by the Author. trested of 
orThe subjects theoretically and proctitis Light 
of Form, Imitation, 


size 38 
tS io June 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 











